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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We wish to direct attention once more to the 
article ‘‘ The Regular Army: Its Difficulties and Its 
Duties ’’, by Lord Roberts, which appeared in THE 
Saturpay Review of January 3rd. Since we printed the 
article, it has been quoted from and commented on by 
hundreds of papers .all.over the country, and it is 
spreading, of course, to every part of the world. Every 
serious politician and every serious soldier will no doubt 
wish to read the article in full; for, after all, the 
defence of the realm is out and out the most important 
of all our public questions. 


But it is not much good if people who read Lord 
Roberts’s article merely say ditto to it, and forthwith 
turn to other matters. If they believe that Lord 
Roberts is right, it is their duty and their business to 
support forthwith his great scheme of National Service. 
It is not very. often that we can all put into practice 
our beliefs as we can in this instance; easily, sincerely, 
and at once. People who are patriotic will do this. 


We hear on. good authority that the Government 
will not introduce the Home Rule Bill till the autumn, 
their intention being to have a quiet Session over the 
rest. of their programme. If this plan be carried 
through Mr. Redmond will doubtless. protect himself 
by insisting on the third reading of the Welsh Church 
Bill being taken after the Home Rule Bill. The policy 
of the Opposition should be as far as possible to thwart 
any attempt of the Government to make Home Rule a 
political theme of secondary importance during the 
next six months. That the Home Rule crisis remains 
instant and perilous so Jong as it remains suspended 


must not be forgotten in the House of Commons or. 
in’ the country. 


All attempts so far of the two great parties to come 
into touch over Home Rule have failed. The Govern- 
ment cannot yet resolve that Ulster shall be excluded. 
Such private negotiations as have taken place have 
only shown that there is not yet ground enough com- 
mon to both sides to justify a formal conference. 
Negotiations, in this sense, are not going well. It is 
even feared that negotiations cannot for the moment be 
very profitably or easily continued. Events are little 
forward than they were when Parliament separated. 
Settlement is still far off. The position has hardly 
moved—except for the movement of time. 


This movement of time is the really serious fact. 
Ministers may still say that ‘‘ the door is open ’’; but 
everyone realises that the absence of any progress 
toward@@settlement during the last few weeks is almost 

as dangerous as a formal rupture. Mr. Asquith says 
he will not be ‘‘ hustled ’’. Sir E. Grey says that 
there is ‘‘ plenty of time’’, and Mr. T. W. Russell 
opens the New Year with a speech making light of 
Ulster’s resistance. This attitude cannot, with safety, 
be prolonged. The mere lapse of time is destroying 
all chance of a compromise. The pause this week in the 
negotiations between the parties is from this a of 
view almost z as ominous as a “‘ vote of no addresses ”’ 


Anything to take the attention of the public off (1) the 
Ulster danger and (2) the bickerings of the different . 
sections of the Government party over the armaments 
question! That seems to be the general order to the 
semi-official Liberal Press just now. Hence the_ 
‘* Westminster Gazette’’ has suddenly discovered a. 
gigantic mare’s nest, and with many headlines is 
calling us all to witness how broody it is on the egg's 
therein. A complaining farmer has written an “‘ open. 
letter’? to Mr. Bonar Law about tariff reform; and. 
hey, presto! the whole Unionist party, according to 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’, is riven clean asunder 
from top to bottom and is falling into fragments. 


-The whole story: from ‘start .to ‘finish “is wholly 
imaginary. 


Yet we really believe that the ‘‘ West-— 
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minster ’’ thinks that there is something at the back of 
it. We assure our contemporary there.is absolutely 
nothing in the story or report that the British farmer 
is going to revolt against the Unionist Party. A few 
eccentric farmers doubtless are still Liberals or Radi- 
cals, but the vast majority of them fear and distrust 
the Government party, probably on the whole more 
than does any other class in this country. There was a 
time, it is true, when farmers turned to Liberals: in 
days, we fear, that may never come again, when farm- 
ing was still carried on at a high profit. That time has 
passed, of course. For a long while now it has been 
the landlord, not the tenant, who has felt insecure. 
Hence the talk among Liberals and their papers about 
security of tenure for the farmer is moonshine—moon- 
shine that goes well enough with mares’ nests. 


Equally the game evil talk is nonsense; for it is 
ground game that does the damage to crops, ground 
game and wood pigeons; and the farmer, with rare 
exceptions, is entirely free to kill down both to his 
heart’s content. By their ‘‘ Hares and Rabbits Act”’, 
passed years ago by Sir William Harcourt and his 
friends, the Liberals largely spiked their own guns. 
Seriously, we advise the Westminster Gazette ’’ to 
‘‘try another’’. It has not been bred up in the 
country parts: it is essentially a town mouse—a very 
clever and alert town mouse—which is not at all at 
home in the granaries of the British farmer. 


The Duke of Sutherland fully exposed Mr. Lloyd 
George’s rhetoric of wasted areas and ruined homes. 
Mr. Chaplin’s letter to the ‘‘ Times ’’ is the coup de 
misericorde. The Dukes of Sutherland have done more 
for their tenants than ever the State could do: regard- 
ing it as a personal duty to look to the welfare of the 
people on their lands. There are other landowners 
who do as much, as the Chancellor will find to his 


cost. 


The Little Navy men are arranging themselves into a 
kind of league—another Reduction of Armaments Com- 
mittee. What mischief they can do at home will depend 
entirely upon the way in which Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Churchill meet them. Mr. Churchill has a big account 
to settle with Mr. Lloyd George. In a conversation, 
thrown off in the intervals of a Welsh holiday, Mr. 
Lloyd George has undone much of Mr. Churchill’s 
laborious work of the last few months. Mr. Churchill 
has been carefully preparing his party to endure what 
will be, in their idea, a heavy burden of expenditure ; 
and Mr. Asquith has vaguely supported Mr. Churchill 
in his adroit campaign of preparation. Then at a 
critical moment Mr. Lloyd George intervenes, ‘putting 
forth arguments at all points opposed to those 
employed by his colleague. At a time when Mr. 


Churchill wants to reconcile his party to more taxes — 


for the Navy Mr. George talks dazzlingly of free 
breakfast tables and an income tax of 2d. in the pound. 


Unhappily all this talk about reduction and economy 
is noised abroad. In France it is naturally resented 
that our Chancellor of the Exchegeur should 
emphasise with glee that Germany seems to-day more 
bent upon enlarging the army than the navy. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s chief argument for reducing our Navy 
is that as Germany now is concentrating upon the army, 
which does not threaten Great Britain, the need for 
British expenditure is less to-day than it was some 
years ago. Germany’s concentration upon the army 
has put France to the expense of three years’ military 
service and heavy taxation. That a British Chancellor 
should publicly rejoice that the resources of another 
Power should be drained to save his own exchequer is 
not regarded in France as decent or friendly. 


In Germany the effect is even worse. All this per- 
petual talk at Germany as the rival whose building 
alone influences the British programme is bad enough 
in itself. When it is coupled with offers of a naval 
holiday, and implied suggestions that Germany's naval 


policy should be cut to suit British Radical politicians, 
there are two necessary results—a very natural resent- 
ment and an equally natural impulse to go on building 
faster than before. The one happy feature of the 
present discussion of Mr. George's conversation in the 
foreign Press is the evidence it affords that even abroad 
our Chancellor is beginning to be known and heavily 
discounted. 


The reduction movement will in our colonies be 
bitterly resented. Mr. Churchill has, in effect, told 
Canada and New Zealand that their ships are neces- 
sary to our Navy as an Imperial unit; that when his 
estimates have been strained to their highest our mar- 
gin of safety still requires that the Dominions shall 
bear a part. Accordingly, New Zealand has put a 
‘* Dreadnought ’’? at Mr. Churchill’s disposal and Mr. 
Borden is fighting doggedly in Canada for three Im- 
perial ships. Meantime Mr. Lloyd George publicly 
asserts that our expenditure on the Navy, far from 
being barely sufficient, is extravagantly and unneces- 
sarily high. If Mr. George is right, Mr. Churchill 
has deceived the Dominion Governments. He has 
falsely deluded them into handing over to the Admi- 
ralty ships which, according to Mr. George, are un- 
necessary. 


Colonel von Reuter is determined that the laugh 
shall be against him. The verdict in this trial, so far 
as the foreign observer is concerned, matters less than 
the evidence, which at every stage exposes the Prussian 
military character to ridicule. Lieutenant Schad, a 
youth of 19, tells us how “‘ he arrested several civilians 
whom he suspected of having laughed at the military ”’. 
He tells us ‘‘ he had not seen them laugh, but sus- 
pected it. . . . Whenever he suspected people of laugh- 
ing he arrested them, and he broke into a house in 
order to catch one delinquent in flagrante.’’ It seems 
that Lieutenant Schad had on one occasion, after 
dinner, walked about on an arresting expedition with 
a patrol of four men. It therefore became necessary on 
Monday solemnly to consider whether Lieutenant Schad 
was drunk. Was he betrunken, or was he angetrunken? 
It was finally urged that, though the lieutenant had 
obviously drunk ‘‘ more than his thirst required ’’, 
he did not dishonour his uniform. 


All the evidence points to one conclusion. The 
civilians of Zabern, whose principal offence was to 
laugh, did not always laugh with the intent to be 
provocative and annoy the soldiers. They often laughed 
because they could not help it. The townspeople of 
Zabern clearly do not take themselves quite so seriously 
as the Prussian officers. They were quite honestly 
amused by Colonel von Reuter’s military conduct. It 
has been noticed that many tales of the 27 civilians 
who were locked in a cellar confute the tale of Colonel 
von Reuter. It need not be inferred that there is false 
witness on either side. It is all a question of the point 
of view. Events do not seem altogether the same to 
people who have no humour as they seem to people 
who have. With Colonel von Reuter in Zabern it was 
dangerous for civilians to have a sense of fun. ‘‘ Pleas- 
ant journey: now we can laugh again’’, shouted a 
bystander as the garrison marched away. 


General Botha’s difficulties increase. The Indian 
question is not yet settled, and now he is faced with a 
railway strike which may develop into a general strike. 
A railway strike would be serious enough, for South 
Africa no longer depends on trek-oxen and the veldt- 
wagon. It would paralyse the mines and precipitate 
a financial crisis. |The question at issue is simple 
enough, and fundamental to the State as employer. 
Some railwaymen have been dismissed because the 
Union found that retrenchment was possible and 
advisable in its railway service; it did what every 
private railway company with a seasonal trade does 
at the close of every season. The men, by claiming 
that their dismissed colleagues should be reinstated, 
claim in efféct an absolute permanence of employment 
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! 
that no employer can recognise for every grade of | his survives however, namely, ‘‘A lying spirit is 


worker. Threatening a general strike, they have forced 
matters to an issue. - 


It is possible that had they raised the case of the 
dismissed men amicably as one of individual hardship 
other employment might have been found—there is no 
information as to the tactfulness or the reverse with 
which retrenchment was carried out. But, as things 
are now, there can be no compromise. Either General 
Botha or the railwaymen must win. The South African 
Labour Party under Mr. Cresswell, a more formidable 
Labour leader than any we have in this country, has 
been well organised ; but General Botha is a quiet man 
who, when he hits, hits very hard. He has a precedent 
for firm action from Australia, which, faced by a strike 
on the State railways, made it a penal offence for a 
State employee to stop work. 


The Leeds strike is ended, thanks to the firmness 
of the Corporation. The Corporation have deserved 
the gratitude of other cities by their action. It is now 
recognised that if the strike at Leeds had succeeded, 
a whole series of municipal strikes would have been 
started; but the spectacle of two thousand strikers 
permanently out of work at Leeds has given other 
municipal workers pause elsewhere. The question of 
reinstatement, which other large employers have 
shirked (or been asked to waive by the intervention 
of the Government) was here fought out to the end. 
Every man may strike if he wishes; such is the law 
of England. If he wins, he gets a rise of wages or 
shorter hours; but if he loses, he loses his job. This 
is elementary justice; but the action of employers in 
recent strikes in reinstating their men as though 
nothing had happened turned every strike into ‘‘Heads 
I win, tails you lose’’ for the men. Naturally 
the result at Leeds has ieft a bitter feeling, and there 
have been attempts at outrage. The Corporation will 
hardly be cowed by a little violence after the event. 


The net result of the strike is the installation of 
labour-saving devices, a diminished necessity for 
labour, and a general overhauling of the municipal 
machine, which has not hitherto worked economically. 
The Leeds authorities have issued an announcement 
that at least 500 of the men who struck were unneces- 
sary to staff the departments in which they worked; 
and these men, who were in receipt of wages averaging 
at least 27s. 6d. a week, represented a sum of 
4,687 10s. a week, or a total of over £36,000 a year, 
or the equivalent of a rate of 4d. in the £. That 
much, at least, the Corporation and citizens of Leeds 
will save and the workmen who struck will lose. The 
figures are worthy the notice of other municipalities— 
also of Labour leaders. 


Users of the telephone in London will not be 
surprised at the admission that the service is in the 
transition stage. When will it pass out of the transi- 
tion stage, and when will London have a telephone 
service at least as good as other big European capitals 
—Paris, for instance? Subscribers must content 
themselves with the assurance that ‘‘ during the next 
three or four years it is intended to carry out a further 
improvement scheme’’. Three additional exchanges 
are being constructed. One, the Museum Exchange, 
will be completed soon, but the other two—Charter- 
house and Tower Exchange—will not be ready until 
1915. Not till then will the London centres be fitted 
with the latest type of manual equipment. 


Lord Cross had not only outlived his own political 
generation—it might almost be said he had outlived a 
generation that followed his. He was born only five 
years after Waterloo, and could distinctly remember 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. He was one of 
the band of brave men who are still young at eighty. 
But not a great deal to-day, to tell the truth, is recalled 
of him as a parliamentarian. A celebrated phrase of 


‘ 


abroad 


Mr. Chamberlain is retiring from Parliament, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain should succeed him. No 
one in England is so fit as son to succeed father in 
West Birmingham—although Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
would be quick to declare there can be no real succes- 
sor. Mr. Chamberlain has been consummate in poli- 
tics. He never spared himself. He has been a slave 
to his own grand ideals—and through that slavery 
ruled the imagination of his countrymen. As Sallust 
has it, Dominationis in alios suum servitium mercedem 
dant. 


Sir Edward Ward has never spared himself during 
his thirteen years at the War Office and as Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State. Most of his work was quiet 
and unostentatious, of the sort not always recognised 
by the lay public. His achievements in South Africa 
during the Boer War, however, appeal to all. He rode 
roughshod over official methods and red tape in rush- 
ing supplies of all kinds to the front. The “ stuff ”’ 
must be got through at all costs, and he was not the 
man to wait for official orders in emergency. He 
should be recognised, no less than Sir George White, 
as a saviour of Ladysmith. 


That cancer is curable by means of radium is a state- 
ment to which the medical profession, with commend- 
able caution, would hardly yet commit itself. But of 
its good results there is proof. At the Middlesex 
Hospital, where, it must be remembered, cases ar? 
only admitted when they have passed beyond the aid 
of the surgeon, some striking figures are given. 
Whereas from June to September, 1912, the death- 
rate in the cancer wards was 100 per cent., from June 
to September, 1913, it had fallen to a trifle over 60 
per cent. If 150 milligrams of radium are buried in a 
cancerous tumour it withers and disappears. Some- 
times, admittedly, it recurs, but this may be due to a 
few cells being left unkilled or to an insufficiently 
powerful dose. 


The ‘‘ Times ’’ and ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ published 
some very interesting articles on the subject this week. 
As Dr. Lazarus Barlow points out, that radium can- 
not be obtained in sufficient quantities is “‘a crying 
shame’. The present market price is £20 and up- 
wards per milligram. Dr. Barlow believes that it 
could be sold at a profit at a few shillings per milligram 
but for the fact that the bulk of the Cornish radium is 
sold by speculators to Germany. If this be so, there 
is ground for advocating the State control of the 
sources of radium in this country for the benefit of the 
35,000 persons who annually die of cancer. 


‘* Edwin Drood’’ was duly made a farce of on 
Wednesday at the mock trial at King’s Hall, Covent 
Garden, and John Jasper was convicted of man- 
slaughter. Mr. Bernard Shaw was starred as Fore- 
man of the Jury and Mr. G. K. Chesterton played 
second fiddle as judge. The hit of the evening was 
Mr. Shaw’s discovery that Crisparkle—about the most 
manly character in Dickens—was a snob and that his 
real name was Stubbles or Bubbles. It was about as 
educative as sitting on a pauper’s body at a Coroner’s 
inquest. 


We publish this week the first of a series of articles 
by Mr. Lionel Cust on the Bronté legend. That there 
should be a “‘ legend’’ of the Bronté sisters is not 
wonderful; for a mystery is hid in the Haworth par- 
sonage—one that will always be fresh, the mystery 
of genius. How the few divine books of the world 
come to be written will always tempt and always 
baffle the inquirer. Was “‘ Villette’ the day-dream of 
a girl, or the fruit of hard experience? Already the 
question has been asked a thousand times; yet when 
some one, as Mr. Lionel Cust to-day, tells anew the 
story from yet another point of view, we are again 
ripe to read and ponder the enigma. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE REALM. 


T is curious that the British people, with their repu- 
tation for practical common sense, have never 
been able to think clearly about the defensive prepara- 
tions on which their industrial and commercial security 
depends. As an island-empire—which is what German 
journalists generally call us—our problem is_ to 
co-ordinate naval and military action; yet after cen- 
turies of experience we do not know how it is done. 
It is true that few Englishmen who have heard of 
Nelson would deny that an army can be defeated on 
the sea; but the converse doctrine that a navy can be 
defeated on the land is denied by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who finds in new Continental army corps a reason for 
slackening our naval efforts. Mr. George is a member 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and yet he lays 
down a doctrine negatived by the whole of military his- 
tory! To prove its falsity he has only to turn to the 
career of Alexander the Great, the first of the masters 
of European warfare, who destroyed Persia’s sea power 
by capturing its naval base, or of Moltke, the last of 
them, who defeated the Danes in spite of the command 
of the sea. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 

The same ignorance extends to details. It is cus- 
tomary to speak of our army as a voluntary army. As 
Lord Roberis demonstrated in the very important and 
conclusive article we were privileged to publish last 
week, our army has always been recruited by com- 
pulsion. Men were swept in by the Press-gang, until 
the Press-gang was superseded by the legal compulsion 
of the Militia Ballot Act. To-day the compulsion is 
not legal but economic. It is notorious that men enlist 
because they cannot find work, and the main reasons 
that recruiting is now bad are that employment is good 
and that many of the unemployed emigrate. As for the 
Territorials, it is sheer nonsense to talk of the purely 
voluntary character of the force and at the same time 
to organise deputations to the Prime Minister advocat- 
ing an increased money bribe to recruits. But the 
truth is clouded by the misuse of the word patriotism. 
To those who think clearly it will be obvious that volun- 
tary service is no more reasonable than voluntary taxa- 
tion. Even the Navy, which owes much to the prestige 
attaching to the blue uniform, co its high scale of pay, 
and to the charm of the sea, is feeling the pinch. 

But the Navy just now needs ships even more than it 
needs men. It is common ground between the dis- 
putants that if Mr. George’s campaign has any results 
at all, those results will be found in the Construction 
Vote. The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ has, indeed, done 
its best to reassure us by maintaining that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does not mean to interfere with the 
settled programme of naval construction. If that is so, 
we should like to know what he does mean, and what 
is his object in raising the topic just when the Estimates 
are being considered. For ourselves, we are not only 
sure that Mr. George wishes, or hints that he wishes, 
to interfere with the programme, but we believe that 


we can indicate the nature of his intended interference. 


Mr. Churchill has told us the Admiralty’s projected 
North Sea programme. That issue has been thrashed 
out. Our standard of 60 per cent. superiority in 
Dreadnoughts must not be departed from. So much, 
we believe, will be granted by the pacifists themselves, 
judging from the collapse of their agitation when the 
facts were laid before them in 1909. We know that 
the execution of this programme demands four new 
Dreadnoughts in the financial year 1914-15. 
not suggest that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
going back on this demand. It has been embodied in 
a highly official speech which must have received the 
sanction of the Cabinet, and though Mr. George’s con- 
troversial methods are—to say the least—questionable, 
it is incredible that even he should now retract his 
pledged word. 

The difficulty arises, in our view, over the question 
of new ships for the Mediterranean. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Churchill contemplates the establish- 
ment at Gibraltar of a squadron composed of ships 
given by the Dominions. Many Unionists are of 


We do. 


opinion that this squadron is quite inadequate, and 1t 
may be contended that in view of the upheaval that has 
occurred in the Eastern Mediterranean during the past 
twelve months, the whole question requires further 
consideration. We are not concerned with that point 
here, and in any case it would be open to Mr. George 
to deny the need for a new Mediterranean programme. 
But what we must have is the squadron that the present 
Admiralty Board has emphatically declared to be neces- 
sary. At the time when this declaration was made, 
Mr. Borden’s Naval Aid Bill was before the Canadian 
Parliament, and Mr. Churchill expected that three of 
the Mediterranean ships would be built at the cost of 
the Dominion. But before the summer was out the 
Canadian Naval Aid Bill was rejected by the Canadian 
Opposition in the Senate. Accordingly the three 
Canadian ships will not be forthcoming. But the ships 
must be built. We do not say this because Mr. Borden 
still hopes to acquire them after they are built. Mr. 
Borden will not misunderstand us when we say that 
his hopes are beside the point. The point is that the 
highest authority in the Empire has pronounced the 
ships to be necessary for our safety. That settles the 
matter. 

Why then did Mr. Churchill not present supplemen- 
tary estimates for three new Dreadnoughts as soon as 
the Canadian Naval Aid Bill was rejected? It may be 
that he had trouble with his colleagues in the Cabinet ; 
it may be that he was reluctant to disturb Mr. George’s 
delicately balanced Budget. At any rate, he took 
another course which, though legitimate enough, left 
the way open to misconception. He hastened the 


building of three Dreadnoughts sanctioned by Par- ° 


liament, but not originally intended to be put in hand 
until the last weeks of the current financial year. By 
this Mr. Churchill gained time, but he did not solve his 
problem, and unfortunately he concealed the fact that 
he had not solved it. It will be contended—we rather 
believe that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is con- 
tending—that by anticipating the construction of these 
ships we have made up for the disappearance of the 
three Canadian vessels. But we have done nothing of 
the sort. We have transferred those ships from the 
North Sea programme to the Mediterranean pro- 
gramme. This we could do because the Mediterranean 
ships were required immediately, while the North Sea 
ships were not to be put in hand for some months. 
But the position at the close of the current financial 
year will be this: The North Sea programme actually 
sanctioned by Parliament will be three ships short. 
That deficiency must be repaired at once. In addition 
to the four new ships which must, according to pro- 
gramme, be laid down in the next financial year, it will 
be necessary to provide for the three ships which were 
originally intended to be laid down towards the end of 
the current financial year, but for which there now 
exists no provision at all. 

We cannot too strongly emphasise that the new 


_ estimates must provide not for four new Dreadnoughts 


in the North Sea, but for seven. We believe Mr. 
George to be agitating against this provision, and we 
must therefore insist that it is not a new programme. 
It is the old programme. It is what the Admiralty 
has declared to be necessary. We have ruled out the 
question whether the events of this past year demand 
any addition to our naval strength as hitherto deter- 
mined. More may have to be said about that here- 
after. Our present contention is simply that the settled 
standard must not be reduced, and we believe that Mr. 
George is intriguing to reduce it. The sum and sub- 
stance of the whole matter is that the projected 
Canadian ships were in no sense additional to the 
Admiralty’s standard. The Admiralty got its minimum 
by counting them in. It follows that as Canada is not 
providing them we must provide them ourselves. 
Indeed, we are already pledged to provide them our- 
selves. The issue is not an open one. It was settled 
when the last Navy Estimates were passed, and the 
nation would not allow the Admiralty to go back on its 
word, even if the Admiralty contemplated it. 
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THE IRISH CRISIS. 


T HE Christmas political truce is over. The attempt 
of the two parties to find common ground is not 
yet successful. The party leaders are not yet in a posi- 
tion to correspond with any likelihood of their making 
quick progress towards a settlement; and such pre- 
liminary attempts as have been made to bring them into 
agreement are so far not encouraging. 

The Nationalist Party will not accept the exclusion of 
Ulster. ‘This attitude on their part means that the 
danger of civil war is brought appreciably nearer—and 
for that reason we regret that no compromise seems 
at the moment possible. We do not believe the 
Government are prepared to face civil war, but their 
present manceuvring for position is attended with 
grave risk. Their failure to appreciate the gravity and 
nearness of the danger may carry them too far. The 
Cabinet is composed of able tacticians, but weak 
statesmen. They are unable to realise that there are 
occasions when statesmanship demands surrender. 
They may achieve a false reputation for strength of 
purpose, because they are afraid to admit themselves 
in the wrong. The interests of the nation require that 
Mr. Asquith shall not pursue his evasive tactics until 
the eve of an outbreak in Ireland. 

Neither the Cabinet nor the Liberal Press have 
realised the significance of Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge 
that if the Home Rule Bill is passed into law without 
the consent of the electors the resistance of Ulster will 
have the active support of the Unionist party. The 
time is approaching when it will be necessary to dis- 


close the steps which the Unionist party will take in | 


fulfilment of their pledge. Mr. Asquith must be 
made fully aware of the weakness of his position. 
With the Unionist party actively supporting Ulster, 
Parliamentary government would no longer be 
possible. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, at Strabane on Tuesday, in 
making the first ministerial speech since the holidays, 
dismissed the danger of civil war in a light-hearted 
phrase: ‘‘ The peace may be broken and lives may be 
lost’’. He would settle the whole of the trouble by 
putting the Crimes Act in operation. We may remind 
him that he would have to begin by arresting the 
whole of the Opposition Front Bench. Mr. Russell’s 
speech is the first note in the re-opening of the political 
campaign. It is not a happy one, but it is unwise to 
pay much attention to the remarks of a Minister whose 
speeches are invariably marked with the bitterness of 
a proselyte. He must be a negligible politician who, 
having passionately opposed the Home Rule Bills of 
1886 and 1893, can make light of the present crisis. 
If we take his speech at its face value, he attaches no 
higher importance to the threatened insurrection in 
Ulster than he would to an ordinary street riot. We 
do not believe that this view is really held by him 
or by any other Minister. A disciplined force of 
100,000 men, provided with arms and ammunition, 
and under the guidance of capable officers, is not to 
be dispersed at the mere sight of a regiment. The 
subjugation of Ulster—if the worst comes—would 
mean a campaign. It would even be necessary to 
mobilise the Territorial Force for home defence. 
Operations would be on the scale of actual warfare. 
Parliament would be faced with the passing of War 
Estimates for an Ulster campaign. We may be sure 
that Mr. Asquith does not intend to saddle himself 
with that responsibility—even at the risk of ‘‘ Liberal 
principles ’’ or the life of the Government. We adhere 
to the opinion we have already expressed that the 
coming Session will be the last of the Present Par- 
liament. Mr. Asquith still has no third course between 
dissolution and the suppression of Ulster by force. 
The Government is not composed of men_ strong 
enough to face civil war. Mr. Asquith may look in 
vain for help from Mr. Redmond. There are signs 
that Mr. Redmond himself is inclined to give way on 
the exclusion of Ulster. But he cannot. On the one 


hand Mr. Devlin and the more extreme section of the 
party stand in the way. On the other Mr. O’Brien 


is waiting for an opportunity to denounce him as a 
traitor to the cause of Irish nationality. Mr. Red- 
mond’s hands are tied no less than Mr. Asquith’s. He 
cannot give way on the Ulster question—the one ques- 
tion which must be settled before it is possible to con- 
sider compromise. If Mr. Asquith offers the exclusion 
of Ulster, the Nationalist party will defeat him in the 
division lobby at the first opportunity, if only to save 
their reputation. Otherwise as a party their days are 
numbered. The Government will have to go to the 
country; and their efforts to make the issue one of 
their own choosing are not meeting with the cus- 
tomary success. Much against their will, they must 
face an election on Home Rule—the first since 1895. 
The land issue has failed. Mr. Lloyd George is dis- 
credited. Home Rule holds the attention of the coun- 
try. With the exception of National Defence every 
other issue sinks into insignificance in comparison. 

The capacity of Ulster for organised resistance has 
steadily developed from the opening of the campaign 
in the autumn of rg11 to the elaborate military 
organisation of to-day. The attention of the country 
is attracted from machine-made debates in the House 
of Commons to the reality of Ulster at bay. The 
nation is weary of speeches. Therein lies the hold 
which Sir Edward Carson has obtained on the imagina- 
tion of the people. Tired of political tactics, and dis- 
gusted with the political intrigues of the Government, 
the nation respects his proved sincerity. Sir Edward 
Carson has devoted himself solely to the cause of Ireland. 
With no personal ambition to satisfy, and at the sacri- 
fice of his entire professional income—probably larger 
than the salary of any member of the Cabinet—he has 
given up the whole of his time to the campaign against 
Home Rule. Englishmen mistrust the professional 
politician, but they are quick to recognise the self- 
sacrifice of the man who gives up his income and his 
leisure for his country. During the last two years he 
has made perfectly plain the course which he is pur- 
suing in Ulster. When in 1911 he declared that 
Ulster would fight rather than submit to Home Rule 
his words were received with incredulity. They were 
discounted by the Government as the braggadocio of 
a popular leader. Sir Edward Carson has justified his 
words. Under his guidance the Ulster people have 
completed their preparations. They are armed and 
ready. We do not believe that they will be called 
upon to fight in order to maintain their position as 
loyal citizens of the United Kingdom, but we fully 
recognise that it is only by their steady and continuous 
preparations for all emergencies that they have been 
able to concentrate public opinion in their favour. 

When Hampden’s body was found after the battle 
of Chalgrove field, a ring was discovered on his finger 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Against my king I do not 
fight—but for my king and kingdom’s right ”. We 
can suggest no more appropriate motto for Sir Edward 
Carson and the loyal men of Ulster. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


VERY Englishman who takes the faintest interest 

in public life has been moved by the news that 

Mr. Chamberlain is retiring altogether from politics. 

At least every Englishman will be moved who has a 

grain of patriotism in his composition. We are glad 

to feel that this, at any rate, is not a party matter, 

and that thousands of strong Liberals and Radicals 

all over the country are ready to recognise that their 
old ally and late enemy was a great Englishman. 

It is naturally as a Parliamentarian that one con- 
siders him first. He was perhaps the greatest debater 
since Disraeli, a terribly hard hitter, the most pro- 
nounced Englishman since Palmerston. He did not, 
like the pigmies of these days, rely for victory on the 
petty strategy of procedure; he faced the issue fair 
and square, and if it was a hazardous or difficult duty 
he seemed to take the more pleasure in it. Mercy for 
his opponents he had none; he never courted the 
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cheers of the enemy, or, on a party issue, played 
anything but the party game. A master of taunt and 


{ 
| 


gibe which stung like a whip across the face, he showed _ 


no false weakness in sparing his tongue; a single 
sentence from ‘‘ Joe ’’ would cut through an hour of 


Gladstone’s calculated obscurity like a knife through © 


butter. His blows were knockdown blows—and the; 


were meant to be. 


His scorn of the pretentious wind- | 


bag, the hypocrite, or the traitor who corresponded | 
with the enemies of his country, was even more ter- | 


Sut this dently | to give the rents of the areas offered for sale and the 


was hardly ever used unless it was justified. It was 
to this fact, that he was the best fighting man in an 
assembly of good fighting men, that Mr. Chamberlain 
owed much of his power in the country. 

But not all. This was the armeur of the warrior, 
not the warrior himself. It was his equipment, not 
his achievement. His fighting powers stirred the 
people, but these things will be forgotten by the next 
generation. What will not be forgotten was his solid 
work—his defence of the Union, his belief in Imperial 
expansion and Imperialism, his work at the Colonial 
Office. His defence of the Union stands beside that 
of Sir Edward Carson to-day. It was his belief in 
Imperialism that made it a living creed for thousands 
of Englishmen at home and overseas. Where his pre- 
decessors, Carnarvon and Lytton and the rest, had 
believed in the destinies of the Empire, Chamberlain 


timorous pedants and decadents would pick to pieces, 


| but which appeals this day, as it did when he declared 


it ten years ago, to the patriotic heart and head. 


““DEVASTATION AND FACT. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has a wonderful eye for 

the controversial bearing of a parenthesis. It 

will be remembered that in his reply to the Duke of 
Sutherland he quoted three sets of figures, purporting 


| total size and value of the Duke’s Sutherlandshire 


estates. The first two sets of figures were proved to 
be wrong, and the Duke contested the relevancy of 
the third. Instead of apologising for his mistake like 
a straight man, Mr. Lloyd George insisted on the con- 
clusion he had drawn from figures which, even on his 
own contention, were only provisional, that the Duke 
was preparing to defraud the public either by receiv- 
ing too much or by paying too little. It is an amazing 
and disgusting thing that party prejudice should lead 
a responsible Minister to attempt to spoil the whole 
future of a young man by charging him with deliberate 
swindling. But, in spite of this accusation, Mr. 
George’s last word wouid have been a poor effort, 


| ignoring, as it did, the Duke’s chief points, had it not 


made others believe in it, until even his Liberal oppo- | 


nents had in self-defence to abandon Little England 
doctrines and profess themselves Imperialists, too. 
The Liberal Imperial movement was in this sense 


ancestors ’’. 


really founded by Joseph Chamberlain, the Unionist, | ae a ; 
| writing to him, and that is what Mr. George wanted. 


as well as by Lord Rosebery, the Liberal. 


Out of office he spared not his opponents; in office | 


he spared not himself. 
was due more to the seven years’ hard labour from 
1895 to 1g02 than to the great Imperial tariff campaign 
which he resigned office to lead, and which would now, 
we believe, have been an accomplished fact had he 


The tragic breakdown of 1906 | 


been spared to guide his party through the quicksands 


of Opposition. It is no reflection on the leadership of 


the Unionist party to say that we have missed Mr. | 


Chamberlain’s advice and fighting qualities more thaa 
the Liberals missed Gladstone. 


His work in Parliament made him the leader of a | 


wing of the Unionist party; his work at the Coioniai 
Office made him the leading statesman of the Empire. 
His firmness saved South Africa for Britain; both 
before the Peace of Pretoria and afterwards, whet the 
Boer delegates sought to revise the terms of peace. 
But it is sometimes forgotten that while the was was 
still dragging on in interminable “regrettable inci- 
dents ’’, Chamberlain found time to establish tropical 
medicine on a firm basis—an achievement which has 
already enlarged the Empire as a habitable place for 
white men by a greater territory than the Transvaal 
and the Free State, amd may yet rank as a greater 
tribute to Chamberlain’s statesmanship than his work 
in South Africa itself. 

We have missed him as a party man; the’Empire has 
missed him as a statesman. The last seven years of 
enforced inaction can only be compared to the eclipse 
of Chatham at a critical time in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With Chatham, perhaps, is the only true com- 
parison of Chamberlain. 
nobody ever came out of his room without feeling a 
braver man than when he went in; it might be said 
of Chamberlain that nobody ever listened to his 
speeches, or studied his work as Minister, without 
feeling that his country was greater than he had 
thought before. 
summed up in his own sentence, *‘ What I have said 


It was said of Chatham that | 


The man’s whole personality is — 


I have said’’, to which one may add ‘‘ What he has | 


done he has done ’’. 


Other people have unsaid what | 


he said, but they have not been able to undo what he | 
' on the present Duke for a crime committed a century 


has done. 

He built with words and thoughts and Acts of 
Parliament. 
hope that he may yet live to see the triumph of his 
splendid plan of Empire—the plan which all 


But he built to last; and we express a 


the | 


been for the parenthetical reference to the condition 
of Sutherlandshire ‘* before it was devastated by your 
The sentence in which it occurs has no 
obvious meaning; but that does not matter. The 
phrase will be quoted by Mr. George’s admirers as 
evidence that their hero can score off a duke when 


As the Duke of Sutherland is out of England, the 
‘* devastation ’’’ charge would have gained wide cur- 
rency before the Duke could reply. Doubtless it was 
with this intention that Mr. George sent his final letter 
straight to the Press. But he was happily countered 
by Mr. Chaplin’s intervention. In his crushing letter 
Mr. Chaplin showed what the first Duke had done for 
Sutherlandshire; how, in spite of State assistance, he 
had spent far more money on the estate than he 
had derived from it. Incidentally, Mr. Chaplin gave 
a most interesting account of the conditions with 
which the Duke had to deal. The root of the trouble 
was lack of communications. In modern Britain, with 
its network of railways, it appears incredible that 
people should starve to death within a few miles of 
relief; but administrators in India could parallel the 
tale, and our own Tudor records contain abundant 
instances of such local famines, to which the French 
gave the name ‘‘ disette’’. The first Duke of Suther- 
land’s method was to remove the starving peasantry 
from the interior where supplies could not reach them 
to the coast where food could be transported by sea; 
and Mr. George characteristically begs the whole ques- 
tion by calling these removals devastation. Some 
attempt has been made to bolster up Mr. George's 
misstatement by quotations from contemporary histo- 
rians. As to that, it is only necessary to observe that 
Mr. Chaplin had access to family papers of which 
these historians knew nothing. It must be borne in 
mind that the great noblemen of a century ago did 
not advertise their benevolences—still less did they 
anticipate Mr. George’s own tactics and strive for a 
reputation for philanthropy by expenditure of public 
funds. 

A singular letter in Thursday’s ‘‘ Times’ makes 
explicit all that lies behind Mr. George’s misstate- 
ments. It is written by a person describing himself 
as the Honorary Secretary of a body called the High- 
land Land League, and exhibits a spirit of more than 
Corsican vindictiveness. According to this letter the 
descendants of Sutherlandshire men are gathering 
together from the ends of the earth to exact vengeance 


ago. And what was this crime? Simply that the 
first Duke, like a true aristocrat, accepted the respon- 
sibilities of his position and took drastic action in a 
time of urgent need. In these days it is regarded as 
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an outrage for a man to do anything of his own 
initiative. He must be an official of a Government 
department; then he can tyrannise as much as he 
pleases, and there will be neither inquiry nor redress. 
Mr. George would have to exercise his very vigorous 
imagination with unusual freedom to find a parallel 
in the administration of a great estate to Mr. 
McKenna’s brutality in the Archer-Shee case. 
Newspapers of high repute prefer not to comment 
on matters of personal controversy. Their traditional 
concern is with policies, not with individuals, and when 
individuals are at variance, it is their general practice 
to publish the documents and leave the public to judge. 


[ 
| 


We doubt whether this neutral attitude can be main- | 


tained. In the first place, when responsible Ministers 
pick up mud out of the gutter and forget all the decen- 
cies of political controversy, the great papers are 


bound to use their influence to prevent the degradation | 


of public life. In the second place, Cabinet Ministers 


enjoy a free hand since Mr. Asquith laid down the | ; ¥ d 
_ of disapproving comment, that there is at least a strong 


novel and, in our view, unconstitutional, doctrine that 
collective responsibility attaches only to matters of 
settled Government policy, and are thus able to use 
the prestige of their office to give point to their per- 
sonal animosities. For ourselves we see no reason 
why Mr. Lloyd George should be ignored because he 
descends to the meanest tricks, and we intend to 


opportunity. 


CRUELTY AND AMUSEMENT. 


HE great show at Olympia offers an unconscious 
challenge to the growing feeling against the 

whole principle of amusements in which animals are 
forced to play an unnatural and degrading part. For 
some time past there has been a welcome quickening 
of the public conscience on this subject. 
course, multitudes who lack conscience altogether 
where animals are concerned. Others, again, are not 
merely careless and unimaginative ; they enjoy cruelty, 


revel in it as a book collector delights in Caxtons and © 
_ of human responsibility to the lower creation; and they 


Derome bindings, or as a connoisseur of porcelain 


down with the consciousness that they are personally 
answerable for some part of the dividend. The Polar 
bears, awkward and lumbering, but quiet-footed, like 
heavy business men in dressing gowns and slippers, 


' move with an air of grave responsibility, as if they 


are fully aware of the greatness of the outgoings, and 
are wondering how long the boom will last. 

There are, no doubt, people who delight in the 
gilding of common things. They interpret lavish expen- 
diture as in some sort a personal compliment. To pay 
a shilling and be made free of a show which represents 
an outlay of perhaps a hundred thousand pounds is 
mental luxury to one pound ten a week. We are all 
Alnaschars, more or less ; and to be Aladdin for a couple 
of hours is the balm of Gilead to a not over-indulged 
sense of self-importance. That must be the explana- 
tion of the popularity of so many little things on a big 
scale in the region of amusement, from the drama 
down to the wild-beast show. 

It would seem, however, from the gathering volume 


_ minority, of people who are not Puritans, or kill-joys, 


or sentimentalists, which sees behind all this splendour 
of setting a very displeasing business. No doubt 
the Olympia managers are thoroughly humane men, 
and, while getting their full money’s worth out of the 
animals, treat them as well as brute-actors can be 


expose his methods as often as he gives us the | treated. But they are not the actual trainers, and there 


is a very uneasy suspicion that cruelty is often the 


_ main basis of the training of wild beasts for stage 


purposes. A tiger is not taught to jump through paper 
hoops, und obey the signals of a young woman, with- 
out meeting some rough experiences. Sea lions do not 


_ take to the trombone for sheer love of the thing. A 


There are, of | 


self-regarding elephant must object strongly to walking 
on its hind legs, or playing see-saw. Dogs really see 
very little fun in being harnessed like ponies to a 
chariot, or in grinding dismal tunes out of a hurdy- 


gurdy. The ‘‘ human’”’ monkeys, who smoke cigars 


and play games of cards, are generally the most 


_ gloomy of their tribe. All animal performances, in fine, 


feels joy in the mere touch of a piece of rare old pate | 


tendre. The two classes are quite numerous enough in 
London to ensure the success of a bull-ring as a 
dividend-paying concern, and if the law permitted 
there would be plenty of shrewd capitalists to meet the 
demand. But of the twenty thousand people who are 
said to visit daily the horridly named ‘‘ Wonder Zoo ”’ 
at Olympia, probably not five per cent. are excep- 
tionally dull or exceptionally callous. They go simply 
because the thing (on the vast scale) is new, because 
they think it will amuse the children, or because 
everybody goes. It is something to be done. No 
doubt a large minority leave the building with a certain 
distaste. One hopes so. For the whole business is 
one in which no wholesome-minded man or woman can 
find honest pleasure. Its bigness only emphasises the 
a of exploiting noble beasts for ignoble 
ends. 

The travelling menagerie escapes criticism by its 
insignificance. It is frankly run by the vulgar for the 
vulgar. But this show is splendidly stage-managed, no 
doubt. Savage mountain, dense tropical forest with 
its eternal twilight, palms at £50 apiece, a skilful illu- 
sion of giant creeper roofing in the tree-tops—how far 
have we travelled from Mr. Vincent Crummles and his 
real pump and tubs. All that money can do has been 
done. The visitor has, indeed, a profound impression 
of great capital and a fine business sense of organisa- 
tion behind the show. He finds himself mechanically 
calculating how many shillings, half-crowns, and half- 
guineas will be required to pay for the stage, to feed 
the 2,000 animals—they account for the salaries of five 
Cabinet Ministers every week. When the Bengal tigers 
leap through paper hoops, they take on the character, 
not of lords of the jungle, but of humble slaves of the 
cumulative preference shareholders, or the members of 
the syndicate, or whatever the proprietary happens to 
be. The sea lions, as they blow their trumpets, beat 
their drums, and tinkle their cymbals, seem weighed 


are suspect ; they are frankly silly ; they lessen the sense 


are in a very real sense an insult to our common Maker. 
It is curious that the sentimentalists who protest 
against manly field sports so unaccountably neglect 
what would seem a far more profitable field for their 
inquisitive benevolence. A good deal of unreasonable 
prejudice has lately been expressed in this REVIEW on 
fox-hunting. Now the cruelty involved in that sport is 
infinitesimal, and the fox’s life is in any case forfeit. 
The hunting of him by hounds is an invigorating 
pastime, a fine training in horsemanship, a not con- 
temptible preliminary to the education of an officer. 
It is a sport which brings together all classes, and 
is at the root of half the social amenities of the country- 
side. Unless we take up the Manichzan position it is 
hard to follow the reasoning which sees guilt in the 
finest of English sports. 

The interests of the anima! world would be better 
served by a concentration of public opinion against 
performances which serve no better purpose than the 
satisfaction of idle amusement, and which involve deep 
degradation, and probably a good deal of suffering, to 
the luckless actors. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


IRELAND: A CONVERSATION. 
By Lucian THE LEss. 


Outside St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. It is the 
dead of night. The shade of Jonathan Swift is dis- 
cerned, motionless, immersed in thought. The shade 
of Edmund Burke enters. 

Swirt (in anger). How now, sir, do you thrust your- 
self upon my meditations ? 

Burke. Why, yes, sir, if you choose to word it so. 
I know you, Mr. Dean; I have heard of your odd 
way with strangers. But I am not to be daunted. 
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You shall find Edmund Burke’s temper what you 
choose to make it. 

Swirt. Faith, that’s well said. 1 like a man that 
copes with me. And I know something of Mr. 
Burke, secluded though I am. I know him for a 
Collegian of Trinity, a statesman, and a 
pamphleteer. I was the first and third, though 
not, thank God, the second. But there’s this queer 
contrast between us. I was an Englishman who 
couldn’t get away from Ireland; you was an 
Irishman who wouldn’t stay there. 

Burke. But who in England forgot not his native 
land; nor yet (bowing) the Drapier who was 
Ireland’s idol. 

Swirt. Alas, poor Ireland, who could find no better 
hero! one, too, that was of English nationality, 
though he had the misfertune to be born and bred 
in Dublin. 

Burke. Yet Ireland claimed you as an Irishman; and 
I think a country does well to regard as its own 
one that abides therein and spends himself on its 
behalf. You, who identified yourself with Irish 
needs and sorrows, remaining still a son of 
England, are equally the son of Ireland, too. 

Swirt. Equally? That’s impossible. 


resemble 


rather the French child whom a skittish mother | 


brought not to be christened till he was coated, 


who ’scaped the priest’s clutches and ran about all | 


over the church. ‘‘ Mon Dieu’’, cries the priest, 
as he runs after him, ‘* que cet enfant est difficile 
a baptiser!’’ I am not easy to place, neither. 

Burke. At any rate, Mr. Dean, your course of life, 
even as my own, seems at the present moment 
pregnant with instruction. You have, no doubt, 
followed the progress of affairs in Ireland 

Swirt (interrupting). Stay, friend. I had enough of 
Ireland in my lifetime; and in my eight and 
seventy years more than enough of mankind. Why 
am I here then, you’ld ask? Because I have my 
whims, as well as another. But being here—you 
may, if you choose, enlighten me. 

Burke. Mr. Dean, I will. There is grown up in this 
country a patriotism the reverse of yours and mine 
—a sentiment of straitened nationality such as you 
and I avoided. England, I grant, by penal 
code and Protestant ascendency—you questioned 


neither—-by those wicked restrictions upon trade | 


against which your voice, as mine, was lifted— 
later by a parliamentary union enforced upon a 
people exhausted by insurrection, did much 
towards creating such a sentiment. But now that 
Catholic disabilites have been removed (you start !) 
now that trade is freed, now that the peasant 
becomes the owner of the soil he tills, would you 
not expect a kindlier feeling, a less narrow 
patriotism, to be born in Irish breasts? 

Swirt. Yes, so much I might expect—from all but 
blockheads. 

Burke. You were ever prone to use that appellation ! 
But I fear ‘tis as much a matter of the heart as of 
the head. 

Swirt. Then more, perhaps, is to be hoped for. 

Burke. Aye, for our Irish hearts are not of adamant. 
They can thrill to kindness, as well as throb at 
injury. But, sir, there is a sort of men in this 
country who go about to keep alive the memory 
of grievances and to underline racial antagonism ; 
whose dominance, besides, is such that their coun- 
trymen must needs pronounce their shibboleth—or 
go in fear of their lives. 

Swirt. So? Then you describe an open tyranny. Why 
does not the executive power lay these fellows by 
the heels? 

Burke. Because they are too numerous and influential ; 
though their yoke is borne reluctantly. But, sir, 
the problem has other facets. Our modern Whigs, 
impelled by party exigencies, propose, even now, 
to set up a parliament in Dublin. 

Swirt. A parliament? Well... We have seen it there 
before; and J, at any rate, beheld its impotence. 
But do we apprehend that those stirrers-up of 
strife are to be the master-spirits of its councils? 


Burke. We do, undoubtedly; but that is not the 
worst. Sir, there is in the northern part of this 
kingdom a race of men who also have their 
memories—who distrust these politicians and their 
backers wholly—who, believing that by the 
contemplated change their civil and religious 
liberties are threatened, are prepared to resist it 
to the death. 

Swirt. Who are these men, and what is their religion? 

BurKE. By extraction they are North Britons, in the 
main; but as ’tis three centuries since their fathers 
settled here, they arrogate to themselves, and 
justly, the name of Irishmen. For their belief, I 
must describe it in terms I once applied to that 
of certain others; it is the dissidence of dissent 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion. 

Swirt. Such men are stubborn antagonists, as in my 
youth the Boyne and Derry showed us. What, 
then, if the measure passes into law? Who is to 
coerce them ? 

Burke. The law must be enforced, it would appear, 
by the bloody assistance of the King’s soldiers. 
Swirt (with rising passion). What! Will British 
statesmen give the order for Protestants to shoot 
down their co-religionists? Sir, it’s monstrous; 
I’jl not believe it, nor that the soldiers would obey. 
What the vengeance are these men about? Do 
they fear no reprisals? Have they read no history? 
Are they ignorant that no wars are so savage as 
wars of religion? Do they desire again to set 
Catholics and Protestants at one another’s throats 

in Ireland? 

Burke. Mr. Dean, I cannot satisfy you on these 
points, but my apprehensions are even as your 
own. But thus it is. Abstract principles must, at 
this moment, give place to government. The 
north must be reassured by conciliatory words and 
actions. Ministers must consider how to effect 
the satisfaction and concord of the whole country, 
not those of a section merely, even though it be 
numerically the greater. Thus only is there hope 
that the two races in Ireland, while retaining their 
several sentiments of nationality, may grow 
together to a larger patriotism—to a sense that 
they are partners in a united kingdom and a 
widespread empire. 

Swift. A lofty aim, at any rate. 
and discuss it further. 


Let’s meet later, 


THE BRONTE LEGEND.—I. 
By Lionet Cust. 


T is just a hundred years ago since the eldest of the 
Bronté sisters was born, fifty-eight since the last 
was laid to rest at Haworth. During this latter period, 
short as it may seem, the story of Charlotte Bronté, 
her writings and her family, has had time to assume 
legendary proportions. In the case of Charlotte 
Bronté, the series of biographies begins with the pious 
biography, a task entrusted to the late Mrs. Gaskell, 
a task nobly undertaken and nobly achieved, but which, 
in the light of more recent knowledge, its author could 
hardly at this day hold to be complete or adequate. It 
is, however, from Mrs. Gaskell’s biography that the 
legendary aspect of Charlotte Bronté may be said to 
date, one in which the figures of herself, her sisters, 
Emily and Anne, and her brother Branwell are seen as 
in a mist. 

Charlotte Bronté, moreover, has not escaped the 
highest meed of fame. Although the most shrinking 
and retiring of mortals, the most sensitive to publicity, 
the most secretive in temperament, every veil has been 
dragged aside, every drawer and cranny in her life 
explored. However much we may deplore the neces- 
sity for such revelations, or question their good taste, 
it is difficult to decline a share in the interest or 
curiosity provoked. For one reason, we are thereby 
enabled to form our own opinion about the life and 
writings of Charlotte Bronté without having to accept 
those of any Bronté enthusiast. What then can we 
discover from the materials put before us by Mrs. 
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Gaskell, Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. Malham-Dembleby, 
and other writers? The story is so well known that 
one needs some excuse for repeating it. In 1830 we 
find as incumbent at Haworth the Rev. Patrick Bronté, 


-a widower ; he has three daughters and a son, and his 


wife’s sister, Miss Elizabeth Branwell, lives in the 
house with them as housekeeper. Mr. Bronté is a 
handsome, pompous, gentleman-like parson, regular in 
his duties, methodical to a fault, kind and indulgent, 
but at the same time careless and indifferent about his 
family. He has literary tastes, and without being 
directly unsociable shows an increasing predilection 
for solitude and freedom from disturbance. The 
maiden aunt is much concerned for her own position 
and that of her nieces as ladies in a parish where she 
evidently does not care to mix with her neighbours, 
or encourage the children to do so. Besides the mother, 
the two eldest daughters have died of so-called decline, 
indicating an hereditary taint of consumption, affecting 
the whole family, and rendering them really unfit to 
live in the bleak exposure of the Yorkshire moorland. 


The remaining three sisters fall into groups, Charlotte, | 


the eldest, always apart; Emily and Anne, always 
united; their brother, Patrick Branwell, is a boy of 
remarkable promise and extraordinary precocity of 
talent. From an early age all four children have shown 
considerable literary energy and_ skill, especially 
Branwell. For the next ter or twelve years the story 
of the Bronté family follows very ordinary lines. The 
general atmosphere is bleak and uncomfortable. 
Money is short, luxury unknown, the climate hard. 
The sisters keep themselves aloof from their neigh- 
bours, partly from an hereditary tendency to solitary 
life, partly perhaps under their aunt’s influence in order 
to emphasise their social position as young ladies. 
Branwell, the brother, is not allowed to go to school, 
but is taught at home by his father, and when alone 
picks up such chance companions in the village as he 
may come across. ‘The need for the sisters to do some- 
thing to earn their own living becomes imperative. 
Charlotte goes to school, where she shows her intelltc- 
tual powers, and makes friends for life with Miss Ellen 
Nussey and Miss Mary Taylor. Subsequently Char- 
lotte becomes a teacher in the old school, and later on 
accepts various situations as governess in private 
families. For the ever-trying position of governess 
Charlotte owns herself to be unfitted, and her life is 
not happy. Although plain in looks, and diminutive of 
stature, Charlotte is sufficiently attractive to obtain an 
offer of marriage from a clergyman, the brother of her 
friend Miss Nussey. Had she accepted this offer, and 
retired to a remote village in Sussex, her Jife might 
have been happier and on equable lines, but the world 
would assuredly have been the poorer through the loss 
of ‘‘Jane Eyre’’, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’’, and 
‘Villette’. The interests of the three sisters are 
mainly devoted to literature, to reading books, and 
writing verses, essays, and stories. There was nothing 
remarkable in this, for all over England the intellec- 
tual development of women was in full swing, and 
although it was still considered unladylike for a woman 
to write, and still more unladylike for a woman to 
publish her writings in her own name, there were 
scores of young women as busily engaged at that time 
in writing prose and verse, and better prose and verse, 
as the three Miss Brontés in Haworth parsonage. 

Up to this point there is little to attract in the 
Bronté family. Branwell, the brother, encouraged by 
his unwise father to dabble in art as in literature, begins 
to take to evil courses, disgraces the family, and forces 
on them both financial and social dishonour. The 
sisters now determine to try to start a school of their 
own, supported by their own efforts, and without the 
humiliating disadvantages attaching to the life of a 
family governess. In order to do this they think it 
advisable for Charlotte and Emily to improve their 
knowledge of foreign languages, and they decide to go 
to Brussels for this purpose, where they arrive in 
February 1842. There was some idea at the last 
moment of their going to Lille, but the finger of Fate, 
in the person of their friends Martha and Mary Taylor, 
pointed to Brussels. From this point their life becomes 


historical. Charlotte and Emily Bronté entered a 
pensionnat for girls, kept by Mme. Héger-Parent in the 
rue d’Isabelle at Brussels, a street which, with the 
Heger house, was only destroyed a few years ago, 
when the residential quarter, known as the Montagne 
de la Cour, was swept away in the rebuilding scheme 
of the late King Leopold. Mme. Héger was assisted by 
her husband, Constantin Gilles Romain Héger, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, and director of studies at the 
Athénée close by. At first Charlotte was frightened 
by Professor Héger. In a letter to Miss Nussey she 
describes him as ‘‘a man of power as to mind, but 
very choleric and irritable in temperament; a little 
black being, with a face that varies in expression. 
Sometimes he borrows the lineaments of an insane 
tomcat, sometimes those of a delirious hyena ; occasion- 
ally, but very seldom, he discards these perilous attrac- 
tions and assumes an air not above 100 degrees removed 
from mild and gentlemanlike’’. And again: ‘‘ Emily 
and he don’t draw well together at all. When he is 
very ferocious with me I cry; that sets all things 
straight.’”” But Professor Héger was_ interested 
in his new English pupils, and gave them private 
lessons, which were considered a great favour. The 
progress of their studies at Brussels was, however, 
uneventful, and was interrupted by the death of their 
aunt, which caused the sisters to return suddenly to 
Haworth to be with their father at home. Just before 
they left Brussels they had the sorrow of losing their 
friend, Martha Taylor. M. Héger wrote a letter to 
Mr. Bronté expressing his regret at losing his pupils, 
and suggesting the possibility of one of them returning 
to take up a more independent position in their institu- 
tion. This suggestion bore fruic, and shortly after- 
wards Charlotte Bronté returned alone to Brussels as 
an English teacher in Mme. Héger’s pensionnat. 

This was really the turning-point in her life. Until 
she went to Brussels she had been brought up in the 
narrowest, chilliest circumstances of home life, among 
duties which she disliked, household details which 
demanded the strictest economy, uncongenial society 
in which the only male element outside her own family 
circle was clerical and to some extent sexless. 

Mr. Shorter speaks of her as a_ neurotic little 
woman, but her voluminous correspondence with her 
friend, Miss Nussey, does not reveal this, but rather 
that Charlotte Bronté was merely starved in body and 
soul at Haworth. A congenital disposition to physical 
weakness unnerved her, and forced her to concentrate 
her energies on literary expression. For such energies 
a safety-valve is required, and this was supplied by the 
excellent Miss Nussey. Yet we can read the countless 
letters to her friend, and at the end feel that we have 
hardly encountered the creator of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ or 
‘** Villette’? on the way through. When Charlotte 
Bronté arrived in Brussels she for the first time in her 
life came in contact with a man of superior intellect 
to her own. She began by fearing, and learnt through 
fear to respect him. Under his personal influence her 
heart began to warm, her intellectual faculties to break 
into leaf and show signs of fruit. When she returned 
to Brussels for the second time she was alone without 
Emily, with whom negation of friendship or intimacy 
with others seems to have been an obsession. Char- 
lotte was now no longer a pupil, but a colleague, as it 
were, of her master, and met him on a level with his own. 
Every woman has a heart, even when she tries to dis- 
guise it, and ever if it lies cold throughout her life. 
Charlotte Bronté had known no love but that for her 
sisters, and the intensity of her love for them showed 
her capacity for something more than strong and loyal 
affection. Probably the same thing happened to 
Professor Héger, who found in the shy, recondite, but 
responsive nature of his English pupil that elective 
affinity, as Goethe would have described it, that 
meeting of congenial intellects, which are sometimes 
wanting even in the most apparently contented and 
prosperous of families. If under M. Héger’s influence 
the heart of Charlotte Bronté was warmed to life, and 
expanded through the stages of gratitude and affection 
to something even stronger and more dominating, why 
should this temporary happiness be denied to her? 
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It is not surprising, then, that the growing intimacy 
between her husband and his assistant, and the obvious 
pleasure that they took in each other’s society, should 
have excited the alarm and jealousy of the prosaic and 
unsympathetic wife, whose action is quite intelligible 
and, in the main, to be defended. Charlotte's own posi- 
tion became difficult with her colleagues ana pupils. 
She defines it in a letter to. Miss Nussey in October, 
1843: ‘‘ It is a curious position to be so utterly solitary 
in the midst of numbers. Sometimes the solitude 
oppresses me to an excess. One day, lately, I felt as 
if | could bear it no longer, and I went to Madame 
Héger and gave her notice. If it had depended on 
her I should certainly have soon been at liberty; but 
M. Héger, having heard of what was in agitation, sent 
for me the day after, and pronounced with vehemence 
his decision that I should not leave. I could not, at 
that time, have persevered in my intention without 
exciting him to passion; so I promised to stay a little 
while longer.’’ The situation, however, became in- 
tolerable, and at the New Year of 1844 Charlotte 
Bronté was back at Haworth. It was not the same 
woman who returned. She had encountered the wish 
of every true woman’s heart, the meeting of soul with 
soul, the linking of destiny with destiny. Though cir- 
cumstances made it impossible to satisfy the heart’s 
desire, it was for the man that it yearned, who had 
first interested himself in her literary ambition; who 
had not only trained, but quickened and fired her in- 
tellect; who had risen, for her, from a teacher to a 
master, from a master to a friend, from a friend to a 
counsellor and protector, almost to something more. 
She was now better equipped for the battle of life, 
and in addition to the renewed plans for starting a 
school of their own, the three sisters sat down to a 
determined literary effort, in company with their 
brother, Branwell, who, as they hoped, showed some 
promise of becoming a successful artist. 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


CURIOUS notion is entertained by not a few 
people—the notion that musicians can be made 

by teaching music. That music-teachers should hold it 
is natural and inevitable; but I cannot understand why 
any one else should, and least of all those who are them- 
selves musicians. No one will deny that the elements 
of music can and should be taught to every youngster. 
Singers can be shown how to use their throats, players 
of instruments how to use their fingers; and when this 
is done, all is done that can be done by teaching, as 
teaching is understcod at present. This, I know, is 
a big reservation. The influence of a teacher on a 
pupil’s mind may be immense, for good or for 
evil; and many teachers do exercise it for good. My 
whole quarrel with present-day methods of teaching 
is that they are getting more and more calculated to 
preclude that personal influence. There is a growing 
tendency to make the passing of examinations the end 
of teaching; and we all know that the examination 
system is likely to destroy individuality, and, instead 
of raising the less gifted pupils to the level of the more 
gifted, to force the higher down to the level of the 
lower. Through chance good influences a brilliant 
pupil may be enabled to develop his talent to the 
utmost; but the prevailing spirit tends to reduce all to a 
dead level of dull mediocrity. That spirit found its 
fullest expression, some twenty years ago, in an attempt 
to prevent any one teaching who had not passed the 
examinations and gained the diplomas of the three or 
four big music schools of London. Teachers were 
to be registered as doctors and lawyers are; and they 


same examinations. This attempt to capture the rising 
generation for the official academic examining institu- 
tions failed, as it deserved; but the spirit survives. 
It will be interesting to see the result of a conference 
being held this week at Hammersmith. Four asso- 


' ciations of teachers, musical and others, are assembled 
_ to discuss *‘ the improvement of educational method 
| in music and musical method in education ’’; and I am 


curious to know whether the teachers will be in favour 
of the bad old method, which means cramming students 


_ for examinations, or whether they will decide against it. 


This means, in other words, that the teachers must 
make up their minds either to make their calling a 
profession or to leave it what it is to-day—a trade. 
Of course, to leave it a trade, wili prove the more 
profitable pecuniarily, but artistically the reverse. Do 
the professors want to turn out tradesmen or to try to 


| develop the artistic instincts of students? It is all very 


well to get young men and women through examina- 
tions and to be able to advertise so many dozens of 
** successes ’’’ in a year; but does that make for the 
English becoming a musical nation? Which have they 
most at heart? I don’t suppose that any words of 
mine will have the slightest effect on the minds and, 
above all, the desires of the teachers; but, nevertheless, 
I put the question, and I hope their artistic conscience 
will answer it inthe right way. At any rate, let us hope 
that the registration nonsense will be dropped or killed. 
I know some professors still believe in it, and, what is 
more, believe it possible to force a Bill through Parlia- 
ment; and it depends upon the good sense and artistic 
aspirations of the others to see that nothing of the 
sort happens. After all, in literature there are no 
examinations, no registerings; and, in consequence, no 
coaching. In painting there is little of that kind of 
thing, and, in fact, registration has never been thought 
of. It may be, and has been, urged that while painters 
can, with luck, sell their pictures, and some literary 
men their wares, hardly any music can be sold in 
England; also, that native instrumentalists have no 
chance against the foreign competitor. That is all 
true, sadly true; but is not our degradation of music- 
teaching to a trade the cause, even if partly the effect, 
of this state of matters? A master is esteemed here 
not in proportion to the fine artists he sends out into 
the world, but in proportion to their numbers and their 
wealth. A fashionable teacher is dependent on wealthy 
clients, even as a fashionable doctor is dependent on 
wealthy patients and imaginary ailments; a merely 
successful one on the number of young people he can 


_ force through examinations—young people who them- 


selves intend mainly to become professors. One teacher 
in a hundred, perhaps only one in a thousand, has the 
ambition to foster artistic ability, and so long as so 
many think only of money and position, the one will 
fare badly. If the members of the teachers’ associa- 
tions stood all together there might be results. 

These four associations take themselves with com- 
mendable seriousness. To relieve the strain of this 
week’s hard work they have arranged for ‘‘ lighter 
amusements’. These include visits to St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Cathedral. Such excur- 
sions or incursions would scarcely be reckoned “‘ lighter 
amusements ”’ by the ordinary man; but music teachers 
have their ways, and they certainly might profit, in the 
good sense, by them. At the two Cathedrals they 
will hear the best of Anglican and Roman music 
respectively. Probably most of the teachers know 


_ Anglican music well enough, but I doubt whether many 


have a close acquaintance with the old Roman music— 
any more than they have with the most modern orches- 
tral music. Those whose work in life it is to teach 


_ the young musical idea how to shoot should not miss 


| we 


their opportunity. 

To change the subject rather abruptly, the use 
and value of music taken with the spoken drama is 
a question we are all at liberty to determine 
for ourselves; and if that liberty is denied, 
take it just the same. Personally I am 


1 A 3 _ set against theatre music in a most determined spirit, 
were to be required to see that their pupils passed these | 


for I cannot stand the spoken drama at all. Wild 
horses and traction-engines could not now drag me into 
a theatre. In serious moments—not to call them 
gloomy—I may sometimes moodily meditate on going 
to see a Shaw play; but with me cheerfulness ‘‘ always 
keeps breaking in’’, and these black fits soon pass, 
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and I go happy and unworried to hear a Bach fugue or | 
| Though he recognises quite clearly that it is his first 


Beethoven symphony. But temperaments, happily, 


differ; and 1 am not unaware of the fact that every | 
night of the week thousands of people, most of them | 


nearly as intelligent as myself, crowd into theatres and 
there enjoy themselves mightily. 
that I am no fit person to write on the subject at all. 
This is not so; | am just the right man to do it. I 
have never become hardened to theatre usages. Your 
ordinary dramatic critic goes deaf and callous, caring 
naught for the music and less for the musicians; he 
wants to analyse, in the most intellectual way possible, 
the plot, the moral of the play, and the technique 
revealed: not for him any general effect of speech, 
scenic environment, light, colour, and music. Now, 
when I go (how seldom !) I want all these. Confound 
the intellectual analyses if the music is bad or in- 
terrupted by conversation. The dramatic critic, bent 
on his cerebral feats, never thinks of the music; should 


It may be thought | 


be decently fitted with a succession of suitable parts. 


duty to please his audience in a personal triumph, he 
does not object, when this first duty is fulfilled, to pro- 
duce a really good piay, and to see that it is well pre- 
sented. The mischief is that occasionally Sir George 
Alexander who must please all Kensington sometimes 
conflicts with Sir George Alexander who is quite a 
good judge of plays and is firmly resolved to do what 
he can for English drama. We have reluctantly to 
admit that for two entire years, so far as plays are con- 
cerned, the St. James’s Theatre has not counted in 
English drama. Sir George Alexander’s last respect- 
able production, from the point of view that regards 
the play as of more importance than the player, was 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's ‘‘ The Ogre’’. After ‘‘ The 


_ Ogre’’ we had a succession of good parts for Sir 


he be exuberant of speech and have a receptive neigh- | 


bour at hand he will never as much as listen to it. 
How different is my case! And this is what I have 
found. 

Since Mr. Ambruster quitted his post at the Lyceum 
I have never been able to hear a bar of music in a 
theatre worth listening to. Much excellent stuff was 
undoubtedly written by various composers for Irving 
and Sir Herbert Tree, but how much of it would the 
audience allow us to hear? Much of it was not worth 
listening to. The efforts of Mackenzie, Parry and Stan- 
ford never outlived the plays they were made for. Mr. 
Edward German, I believe, remains sole amongst the 
theatrical composers whose achievements have outlived 
the duration of the sad and sorry (but in a couple of 
cases, great) plays they were made for. Without the 
slightest intention of being offensive to anyone, I ask 
whether one theatrical conductor in London is, musi- 
cally, of any importance. 
halls. There music is admirably in place. 
theatre, no. 


But in the 


‘ 


SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER AT HOME. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


HE St. James’s Theatre was haunted upon New 
Year’s Day. All the grave and potent spirits 
summoned into the place by Mr. Granville Barker 
flitted and whispered as we tried to be conscious only 
of M. Bernstein. The St. James’s Theatre has, for a 
few weeks, stood for the serious and impersonal 
majesty of Drama, English and Foreign. Upon New 
Year’s Day the St. James’s Theatre stood for Sir 
George Alexander. The two things are not altogether 
the same. In some ways they are mutually destructive. 
Obviously, at the St. James’s Theatre the punctual 
appearance every evening of Sir George Alexander is 
a more important affair than the production of a new 
adaptation from the French of M. Bernstein or from 
the English of Mr. Hitchens. Sir George Alexander 
cannot help it. He was made like that. 
ask to be charming. It is not his fault that he must do 
things with an air. He did not cast himself in the 
likeness of a perfect hero. That Sir George Alexander 
should be in genius and manner the realised ideal of 
large audiences at the St. James’s Theatre was clearly 
his destiny, and it is only wise and prudent of him to 
accept the position and to make the most of it. Sir 
George Alexander has been unable to avoid the con- 
clusion that a large number of London playgoers enjoy 


George Alexander, but we are still waiting for another 
good play. 
Sometimes one is unable to feel the rage that is 


expected. This week I should be ferociously calling 
for the abolition of Sir George Alexander as a 


| 


He did not | 


seeing him in big réles that enable him to display | é 
_ of a guilty past, it is only too likely that the hero will 


infinite tact, excellent manners, complete knowledge of 


the world, touching and creditable emotions of forti- | 


tude, tenderness, sorrow, gaiety, perhaps some indigna- 
tion, and certainly large quantities of conscious recti- 
tude. He perceives that the less opportunity a play 
gives him to exploit his genius in this regard the less 
satisfactory is the play’s reception. Wisely he faces 
the facts of his position. His audiences require him; 
and it would be foolish of him to deny them what they 
require. 

At the same time, Sir George Alexander is more than 
an actor-manager. He does not care only that he shall 


stumbling-block in the way of English drama; as one 
who puts off the coming day of repertory, who helps 
to perpetuate the infamous system of long-runs, actor- 
management, and star performances. But Sir George 
Alexander so clearly bows to necessity in consenting 
to appear as the public requires him, and he tempers 
this necessity with such honest care that all shall be 
as good as possible of its kind, that one’s indignation 
subsides into grumbling acquiescence. After all, what 
is there to be so terribly indignant about? ‘‘ The 
Attack ’’ is as good, anyway, as ‘‘ The Great Adven- 
ture’’. At least the difference is hardly worth dis- 
cussing. Is it fair that the sins of Sir George Alex- 
ander should be scarlet when the sins of Mr. Granville 


I say nothing of the music- | Barker are white as snow, just because Sir George 


Alexander happens to be an actor-manage. ? 

‘* The Attack ’’ is the sort of well-made play which 
defeats the end of its existence by being too well-made. 
Usually when we say of a play that it is well-made we 
really mean that the play is ill-made. The end of a 
skilful story is to keep people interested. Design and 
arrangement are necessary to that end; but some plays 
are so beautifully designed that when we have witnessed 
a single scene we know all the rest and can go com- 
fortably home. ‘‘ The Attack ’’ is that sort of play. 
It is so well planned, so inevitable, so perfectly fitted, 
every step is so well and carefully prepared that one is 
never surprised, never in doubt or suspense, never ex- 
cited. This would not matter if the play were one of 
character, or witty conversation, or fresh ideas. But 
the play is entirely of the theatre; and in failing from 
the theatrical point of view it fails entirely as a play. 
It continually puts to the audience highly exciting ques- 
tions, to which the audience already knows the answer. 
Will the hero get a favourable verdict? We know 
already from careful hints of the author that he will. 
Why, therefore, should we be excited? Will the 
woman forgive the man she loves? There is no room 
for the smallest suspense or doubt about it. Why, 
therefore, should we wait for the end? 

The reason why we wait has already been suggested. 
If it were really the play that mattered at the St. 
James’s Theatre we should all be leaving in a body at 
the end of the first act. We know all that is to happen. 
As to exactly how it will happen we already suspect 
the worst. Ina play so obviously well-made as ‘‘ The 
Attack ’’, when the hero is threatened with disclosures 


successfully meet the attack by detecting in his 
opponent a past which even less than his own can 
bear the light of investigation. Naturally one’s instinct 
is to avoid the worst and to flee. But this, let me 
insist, is the St. James’s Theatre ; and we already know 
that when Sir George Alexander begins breaking the 
commandments the consequences are invariably agree- 
able. Within the last two years we have seen him as 
a sympathetic murderer and a sympathetic false wit- 
ness. Clearly one must miss no tittle of his perform- 
ance as a sympathetic thief. Therefore we remain to 
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but to watch Sir George Alexander go through his 
appointed scenes of conflict, confession, and absolution, 
and to enjoy all the agreeable nonsense in which Sir 
George Alexander, for the entertainment of his ad- 
mirers, consents to take part. 

As a token of Sir George Alexander’s determination 
to make the best of a bad job, to reconcile as far as 
possible his destiny as a popular actor (which he cannot 


avoid) with his natural liking and taste for good work | 


(which he cannot very freely indulge), ‘‘ The Attack ”’ 
is quite good fun. 
Sir George Alexander’s opportunity to be himself— 
‘“The Attack’’, except for one passage, is dreary 
beyond description. The exceptional passage is a scene 


in the first act where the heroine offers herself in — 
marriage. There is here an imaginatively realised drama- | 


tic episode. It is beautifully acted between Sir George 
Alexander and Miss Martha Hedman. The mischief 
is that M. Bernstein's treatment of his theme before 
and after this passage is sentimental commonplace ; so 
that when his one real breath of nature comes into the 
play the audience does not know how to receive it. 
Either the play is nonsense and this passage is the 
real thing, or the play is the real thing and this passage 
is nonsense. It follows that any audience silly enough 
to believe in the play as a work of nature will titter 
uncertainly when M. Bernstein’s one passage of value 
suddenly intrudes. It certainly is not the fault of Sir 
George Alexander and Miss Hedman that the audience 
at the St. James’s Theatre behaves like a booby during 
the playing of this passage, for I have rarely seen a 
finer or more wholly successful piece of acting. It is 
the fault of M. Bernstein, who has embodied this 
dramatic gem in a play intended for boobies. 


BYE-PRODUCTS OF DISRAELI. 
By ArtTHuR A. BAUMANN. 


The Review. 


the end of the evening, not to see the end of the play, © 


Taken merely as a play—not as — 


| opponents of all Governments. 


TUDENTS of politics will be grateful to Mr. | 
Hutcheon* for giving them what he aptly calls | 


‘** Bye-Products ’’ of Disraeli. 
genius are, as a rule, better than the best products of 


The bye-products of | 


mediocrity, and Disraeli’s early writings are more | 
7? 


stimulating and illustrative than the solemn treatises 
of a Lecky or a Morley. There is much, of course, 
which is sheer nonsense, and of which Disraeli must 
have been ashamed, such as his attacks on Lord John 
Russell and his adulation of Sir Robert Peel in ‘‘ The 
Runnymede Letters’’. And yet what indomitable 
gaiety, what irrepressible spirits, and what a deadly 
eye for an enemy’s weak spots do these letters dis- 
cover! In those days (1836) Lord Palmerston was 
still a dandy, who had left the Tories for the Whigs. 
“‘O my country ! fortunate, thrice fortunate England ! 
With your destinies at such a moment entrusted to the 
Lord Fanny of diplomacy! Methinks I can see your 
Lordship, the Sporus of politics, cajoling France with 
an airy compliment, and menacing Russia with a per- 
fumed cane! ”’ 


there is not one wit 
humourist. 

There is another reason why these early anony- 
mous writings are valuable. ‘‘ Opinion is but know- 
ledge in the making ’’, and in the ‘‘ Vindication ’’ and 
‘The Spirit of Whiggism ’’ we see the working of 
Disraeli’s mind in two directions, not quite sure which 
to take. Disraeli had two ideas which accompanied 
him through his political career—to form a junction 
of Tories with Radicals under a strong Crown and a 
popular aristocracy, or, alternatively, to hook the 
Whigs on to his own tail. He succeeded in neither, 
though after his death Lord Salisbury absorbed both 
Whigs and Radicals in the coalition of 1895. But 
Disraeli’s earliest passion was a hatred of the cold- 
blooded aristocratic Whigs, and he made a character- 
istically impossible attempt to nobble the Chartists, and, 
after the battle of Protection was over, he made a more 
wily but equally characteristic effort to rope in Bright 
and Cobden. The Radicals did not at that time under- 
stand the somewhat mystical State-Socialism of 
‘Sibyl’, or they might not have repelled his ad- 
vances. The letters which Disraeli wrote—for they 
bear strong marks of his authorship—in 1853 in a 
short-lived weekly, ‘‘ The Press’’, are perhaps the 
most interesting thing in this.volume, for they are a 
serious and mature endeavour to separate the Whig 
aristocrats from the bourgeois Peelites. In 1853 
Disraeli had been leader of the Protectionist Tory 
Opposition in the House of Commons for seven years ; 
he had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Derby’s Government for about a year; he had dropped 
Protection, had introduced a Free Trade Budget, and 
had been ‘“‘ put out and down’”’ by a combination of 
Whigs, Peelites, Radicals, and Irish. Disraeli did 
not complain of the action of the Peelites; he recog- 
nised their resentment against himself as natural and 
legitimate. He did not complain of the opposition of 
the Irish, whom he accepted philosophically as the 
He did not complain 
(or pretended that he did not) of the hostility of 
Radicals, who wished to destroy the Constitution. But 
he was surprised, and bitterly mortified, by the fact 
that the aristocratic Whigs deserted Lord Derby and 
himself, and carried over their support to the coalition 
of Radicals, Repealers and Peelites. 


and only occasional 


| sioned ‘‘ Manilius ’’ are a masterly exposure of the 
gn y exp 


Lord Melbourne was accused of being | 


kept by O'Connell, just as Mr. Asquith is now accused | 


of being kept by Mr. Redmond. ‘‘ But while I watch 


you in your ludicrous councils, an awful shade arises | 


from behind the chair of my Lord President. 


Slaves ! | 


It is your master: it is Eblis, with Captain Rock’s | 


bloody cap shadowing his atrocious countenance. In 
one hand he waves a torch, and in the other clutches 
a skull. 
triumph. Contemptible as you are, it is this dark con- 
nection that involves your fate with even an epic 
dignity, and makes the impending story of your retri- 
butive fortunes assume almost a Dantesque sublimity.”’ 
Nonsense, if you like; but who does not long for some 
of this nonsense to-day? Disraeli combined the playful 
irony of Heine with the verbal felicity of Sheridan, and 
occasionally ‘the ferocious scurrility of Junius. There 
will never be another Disraeli. But it is sad to think 
that, amongst all the leaders of the Unionist coalition, 
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*““Whigs and Whiggism.” By Benjamin Disraeli. 
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He gazes on his victims with a leer of fiendish | 


absurdity and danger of the Aberdeen Coalition, which 
had no basis of principle, but only one of personal 
interests. Indeed, these letters are a classical arraign- 
ment of all coalitions, and much that is said against the 
Aberdeen Cabinet might with equal justice be said 
against the Salisbury Cabinet of 1895. A Government 
must be representative of a homogeneous body of 
public opinion, otherwise it is a mere arrangement of 
personal ambitions. The Aberdeen Government was 
an attempt to please the Duke of Bedford, Gladstone 
and the Peelites, and the Radicals—its achievement 
was the Crimean War. The Salisbury Cabinet was a 
fusion of Whigs under the Duke of Devonshire, 
Radicals under Mr. Chamberlain, and ‘Toriés-—its 
achievement was the Boer War. It is an instinct bred 
of experience that makes the English people distrust 
coalitions. Disraeli made one more and last effort to 
gain the Whigs. When in 1866 Gladstone intro- 
duced his Reform Bill, Disraeli conceived the idea of 
defeating it by the assistance of the Adullamites, the 
Whigs led by Lord Grosvenor and Lord Elcho. Again 
he was repulsed, and this time he took his revenge by 
using the Radicals to turn Gladstone out, and then 
dishing the Whigs by a democratic Bill of his own. 
This, at least, is the cynical explanation of the Reform 
Act of 1867—very fashionable amongst Tories now 
that it has been discovered that you do not reach Con- 
servatism by diving deeper and deeper into the prole- 
tariat. By the way, it is odd that the epigrams about 
dishing the Whigs ’”’ and “ stealing the clothes of 
the Whigs whilst they were bathing’’ are almost 
universally applied to Disraeli’s Reform Bill, whereas 
they were really used by Disraeli of Sir Robert Peel’s 
adoption of Free Trade. There is, however, this to 
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be said in defence of Disraeli’s extension of the suf- | 
frage. Disraeli was very consistent and tenacious of | 
his ideas, however much he might appear to foliow | 
the god of expediency. Free Trade and Protection he | 
regarded as rival fiscal expedients, and he always 
refused to treat them as opposite political principies. 
But with regard to democracy, I learn from this volume 
that Disraeli refused to believe that any future re- 
distribution of property was possible in this country. 
So long as landed property is owned by the aristocracy, . 
Disraeli argued, England can never become a demo- 
cracy, no matter what the franchise may be. True | 
enough; but suppose land passes from the aristocracy 
to the County Council, the State, or the speculator ! 
That Lord Beaconsfield did not foresee. With all the 
hereditary gift of the prophet, he could not divine 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Finance Act of 1909. 
There was something else beyond Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ken: he failed to anticipate a free, compulsory, and 
thoroughly bad system of national education. We 
should not denounce Disraeli as insincere because he 
extended the franchise; we should only set him down 
as mortal. 


| 


TO LORD DUNSANY. 
(ON HIS RETURN FROM AFRICA.) 


For you I knit these lines, and on their ends 
Hang little tossing bells to ring you home. 

The music is all cracked, and Poesy tends 

To richer blooms than mine; but you who roam 
Thro’ coloured gardens of the highest muse, 

And leave the door ajar sometimes that we 

May steal small breathing things of reds and blues 
And things of white sucked empty by the bee 
Will listen to this bunch of bells from me. 


My cowslips ring you welcome to the land 
Your muse brings honour to in many a tongue. 
Not only that I long to clasp your hand, 

But that you’re missed by poets who have sung, 
And viewed with doubt the music of their verse 
All the long winter, for you love to bring 

The true note in and say the wise thing terse, 
And show what birds go lame upon a wing, 
And where the weeds among the flowers do spring. 


Francis E. Lepwince. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHRISTCHURCH LADY CHAPEL.—I. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Christchurch, 
3 January 1914. 

Sir,—The proposals for the restoration, or, rather, 
renovation, of this Lady Chapel, put forward at a Vestry 
Meeting on December 19th by the Vicar and Churchwardens 
of Christchurch, acting as trustees of a large bequest, bring 
before us again the whole question of the propriety of | 
tampering with old churches to satisfy the whim or fashion 
of the moment. The Saturpay Review of December 27th | 
sounded a timely.warning. The consideration of these pro- 
posals was, by the votes of a large majority of parishioners, 
postponed to a Vestry Meeting to be held on October 17th, 
1914. This gives the public time to consider the matter in | 
all its aspects, and acts as a salutary check on those who 
wished to rush the affair through the Vestry, thereby 
obtaining leave to apply to the Bishop’s Court for a faculty to 
carry out proposals and to adopt a report, which was only 
published a day or two before the meeting. Moreover, since 
the proposals are of a most drastic character, the postpone- 
ment of their consideration for ten months seems a very 
reasonable course and fair to all parties concerned. The 
chief party concerned is the English nation, which has everv 
right to see that its noble antiquities, the witnesses to a 
nation’s life and history, be neither lightly nor negligently 
handled. 


The restoration proposals arise out of a bequest made in 
the will, dated November 3rd, 1906, of Captain William 
Gordon Shute, a resident of Bournemouth, who died Sep- 
tember 21st, 1910, aged eighty-one. He was born at Burton, 
then but not now in the ecclesiastical parish of Christ- 
church,* which fact, and the fact that for some years his 
father lived at Burton, constitute the chief tangible connec- 
tion which he could claim with the parish church of Christ- 
church, where not one of his family is buried. There are 
five small monumental tablets and the painted glass now 
filling the east window of the Lady Chapel, which glass was 
erected in the ’seventies to the memory of his father, 
Thomas Deane Shute, who died in 1854, and was buried 
at Southampton. 

By his will, Captain Shute left the residue of his property, 
which is found to amount to the large sum of £°8,456, to the 
Vicar and Churchwardens of Christchurch, to be applied by 
them in or towards the restoration of the Lady Chapel and 
the Decoration and Adornment of the same and the windows 
thereof, and particularly in filling with stained glass, to his 
memory, by Myer Munich of Belgium, the window over the 
Shute Monuments in the side aisle of the said church. But 
in the event of the said Lady Chapel having been previously 


| restored the Residue shall be invested by the said Vicar and 


Churchwardens and the income thereof applied in or towards 
keeping the Fabric of the said Lady Chapel in good and 
substantial Repair. 

The Belgian glass window (inscribed “In grateful 
Remembrance of William Gordon Shute . . . a Benefactor 
of this Church ’’) has been erected, without any faculty, in 
the south choir aisle and permanently hides the beautiful 
view of the harbour and of Hengistbury Head which was 
obtained from the chancel through that window. 

The residue of the testator’s estate is now in the hands of 
the Charity Commissioners, who, we are told, have inti- 


_ mated their opinion that the Lady Chapel is the only object 


to which the bequest may be applied. Captain Shute also 
left £200 for his brick grave and monument at Bourne- 
mouth. 

Whilst not questioning the benevolent intentions of the 
testator, we may be at liberty to question their wisdom and 
to doubt whether he was aware of the large sum to which 
the residue of his estate would amount—a sum out of all 


- proportion to the legitimate requirements of the building in 


question (the whole estate was sworn under £21,000)—and 
also whether, at his great age, he was aware of the advance 
of knowledge in the matter of the preservation of old build- 
ings, or was not rather influenced by the restoring ideas of 
the nineteenth century, which worked so much irretrievable 
mischief up and down the country. It is important to 
observe that, between the date of the will and that of the 


- testator’s death, Sir Thomas Jackson executed extensive 


repairs to the vaulting of the Lady Chapel. The very fact of 
such repairs, and none other, being done in the Lady Chapel 
by Sir Thomas Jackson is considerable proof of *‘ previous 
restoration ’’ within the terms of the will, and of the present 
structural stability of the building. A letter which was read 
at the Vestry from one of Captain Shute’s relatives stated 
that Captain Shute was “ anxious that his money should be 
spent to make the church as it originally was ’’— an obvious 
impossibility ! 

We find from the trustees’ report that they proceeded to 


ask Mr. Christopher Whall to prepare designs for stained 
_ glass, which designs are now on view in the Lady Chapel; 


but they were not produced at the Vestry Meeting which was 
asked to pass them. I hope that the public will examine 
them carefully. The estimated cost of Mr. Whall’s work is 
44,400. The trustees do not appear to have consulted any 
other artist; indeed, in a letter published in the ‘* Christ- 
church Times ” of November 29th last, the Vicar writes : 


| “ The only definite step we have taken as yet is to allow 


Mr. C. Whall to submit designs for stained glass windows”’. 
Nevertheless, at the Vestry Meeting on December 19th, a 
report from Mr. W. D. Carée, Architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, was produced, which the Vicar admitted 
had been in his hands quite a fortnight. It must be obvious, 


* Burton has for many years been a separate parish with its 
own church and vicar. 
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therefore, that consulting Mr. Whall was not the only defi- 
nite step which the trustees had taken; but that they had 


also taken the very definite step of consulting Mr. W. D. 
Carée, which fact the Vicar announced in ‘‘ The Times ”’ for 
December 17th, and subsequently in other papers, but, in all, 


to the effect that he and the Churchwardens had requested | 
Mr. Carée to furnish a report ; but not mentioning that such | 


report was already in their hands. The notice in ‘* The 
Guardian ’’ of December 23rd and in ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ of 


December 27th runs: ‘‘ They considered that the wisest | 


course they could take would be to seek the fullest advice 
and information before coming to any conclusion. It will, 


perhaps, come as a relief to many to know that they have — 


now requested Mr. W. D. Cardée, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., to 
furnish a report upon the whole subject ’’. In the Vicar’s 
letter of November 29th, already quoted, we find: ‘At 
present we are seeking from all sides the best advice, and 
have decided on nothing *’. 

The trustees have neither consulted the Society of 
Antiquaries nor the Society for the Protection of Ancient 


Buildings, whose opinion was made perfectly clear in Lord | 
Ferrers’ letter to ‘‘ The Times”? of August 26th, and by © 
communications to ‘‘ The Spectator”? and to ‘‘ Country © 


Life ’’ of August 3oth. Yet the Vicar writes of ‘‘ seeking 
from all sides the best advice”. Surely this is very dis- 
ingenuous and unfair to the public. 
apparently, has not been sought. 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings was read at the 
Vestry Meeting, in which the Society hoped that the pro- 
posal to apply for a faculty would be rejected. Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, in his report, writes that he is heartily in sympathy 
with the objects of that Society, and that he is in spirit an 
ardent anti-restorer. But I believe it is to him and to the 
present Vicar of Christchurch that Romsey owes its new 
mock-Gothic porch. Moreover, his report is anything but a 
relief. 
and drastic nature, which would entirely spoil the quiet 
beauty of the Lady Chapel. 

Until the recent Vestry Meeting the people of Christchurch 
have not been consulted at all; but they have now plainly 
shown their opinion of the proposals. But the trustees ought 
to have consulted them in the first instance before accepting 
the legacy. This will show the readers of the SaTuRDAY 


Review what the trustees have done and what they have © 


not done up to the present, and clears the way for a con- 
sideration of their proposals and of the report, which they 
have issued. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hersert Druitt. 


SOCIALISM AND LEEDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Disinterested advice, | 
A letter from the Society | 


It contains proposals for alterations of a most serious | 


Sir,—You will be relieved to know that Socialists—who | 


do certainly prefer ‘‘ a heaven of gas and water and trams, 
running for public service’, to a hell of slums and filth 


and poverty, run for private profit—do not really find | 
recent events in Leeds very disheartening. We do, of | 
course, find it regrettable that the bourgeoisie turned | 


blackleg, but the more subtle and acute minds among us 


had already realised that in the sacred cause of low rates | 


Englishmen will submit to no little personal inconvenience, 
and certainly will not shrink from a superior and 
pecuniarily profitable sort of ‘‘rag”’. Being incorrigibly 


eccentric, however, we are unable to see in this anything 
to discredit our principles. Socialism does not mean an | 


aggregation of independent trading municipalities, each 


with its own scale of wages and its own system of vote- | 


catching parsimony, but a national organisation, conduct- 
ing all productive enterprises for the public service, partly 
through centralised departments and partly 


through | 


municipalities, and paying an equal wage to, or on | 
behalf of, every productive member of the State (includ- | 


ing mothers and children). This wage will be calculated 
by dividing the amount of the nation’s income by the 
number of its members. It will be clear that such an 


arrangement would preclude altogether the possibility of | 


Strikes, since the rise and fall of wages would be imme- 
diately dependent on the fluctuations of national income. 
Strikers and blacklegs are essentially capitalistic pheno- 
mena, which one might expect to dishearten rather the 
supporters of Capitalism. To us they are encouraging, 
for they herald the passing of all these things. It is not 
until men realise that the limits of their income are no 
longer fixed by the rapacity of the employer, modified only 
by his fear of Hell and the power of the Trade Union, 
but by the economic conditions of the community, that we 
may look for a cessation of ‘‘ labour unrest ”’. 

It is true that the mere thought of expecting the 
proletariat, as we know it to-day, to abstain from striking 
on the ground that wages had reached their highest 
economic level, is actually ludicrous. By its economic and 
educational organisation your social system has produced a 
vast labouring class of whom it would be absurd to expect 
any spark of imagination transcending their own imme- 
diate comfort. Your system is as you made it. But we 
look to the enlightenment, to the change of heart without 
which Socialism can never come, to give a new soul to 
this unhappy country, and to discover in public spirit 
something higher than personal ambition, and in patriotism 
something greater than arrogance. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. B. K. ALLpass. 


KELTS AND CELTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEWw. 
15, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W., 
4 January 1914. 
Sir,—I have read with considerable amusement Mr. 
Joseph Banister’s letter on ‘‘ Kelts and Celts ’’, since an 


' article on ‘‘ A Plea for the Bagpipe in India’, which I con- 


tributed to the ‘‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review ”’ of July, 1906, 
showed that there is no better soldier in the world than the 
little Black Celt. ‘* The Scotch Highlanders”, says the 
‘* Vienna Gazette ” of 1762, ‘‘ are caught in the mountains 
when young, and still run with a surprising degree of swift- 
ness. As they are strangers to fear, they make very good 
soldiers when disciplined. The men are of low stature. . 


| Broglio himself has lately said that he once wished that he 


was a man of 6 feet high, but that now he is reconciled to 
his height, since he has seen the wonders performed by the 
little mountaineers.”’ 

‘“Me and me mate skirmidged through the streets, yer 
honour ’*! was the modest reply given by a little Celtic 
soldier of the 1st Battalion of the 6oth Rifles, at Bareilly in 
1858, when asked how he and another Rifleman had per- 
formed the feat of passing through the town from one end 
to the other in advance of Jones the Avenger’s column. 1 
heard this story for the first time at the mess of the 6oth 
in Calcutta, when they were quartered at Fort William in 
1859 along with the 99th Regiment. The men of the 
1st Battalion of the 60th were pigmies when compared with 
those of the 99th Regiment; and yet the little Riflemen had 
been through the whole of the Indian Mutiny campaign 
while the ggth were in garrison at Calcutta! Finally, the 
following extract from an article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’’, on “‘ A Battle Described from the Ranks ”’, may help 
to open the eves of Mr. Joseph Banister: ‘‘ The heat was 
dreadful, footing was difficult in the loose sand, into which 
at each step we sank over the ankles. . . . By and bye thirst 
began to rage. The big, stout men suffered from it and 
the toil of the march more than did the little ones ”—a fact 
which speaks volumes in favour of the little black Celtic 
soldier. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
DonaLD NORMAN REID. 


EDWIN DROOD. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW. 
S1r,—I have worried through all that is written of Edwin 
Drood, and cannot help thinking a shrewd guess may be 
made as to how the story was to be continued and ended. 
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In the first place, Drood is murdered, and murdered by 
Jasper. The very foundation of the plot fails if there was 
nothing for Datchery to discover against Jasper; the hatred 
of the opium-woman against Jasper is pointless unless it 
has effect against Jasper, and Dickens shows he knew Drood 
was dead by his introduction of Tartar for Rosa to love— 
Dickens’s kind heart could not leave Pussy out in the cold. 
Again, at Drood’s last interview with Rosa, Dickens says : 
He called her Pussy no more. Never again ”’. 

Jasper contemplated destruction of the body by quicklime, 
and therefore removed all the jewellery he knew of. The 
body was afterwards identified by a diamond ring with 
Drood, which Jasper knew nothing of. 

PROOF. 

When Drood turns into the jeweller’s shop because his 
watch has stopped, the jeweller tells him that Jasper had 
told him ‘‘he had an inventory in his mind of all the 
jewellery his gentleman relative ever wore—namely, his 
watch and chain, and his shirt-pin ”’. 

Jasper himself gives evidence by his diary :—‘‘ My dear 
boy is murdered. The discovery of the watch and shirt-pin 
convince me he was murdered that night, and that his 
jewellery was taken from him to prevent identification by 
its means ”’. 

The above facts show not only that Jasper thought over 
how he should commit the murder long before its committal, 
but that he did remove all the jewellery he knew of before 
the murder. Jasper, too, tells the opium-woman he had 
done it hundreds of thousands, millions and billions of 
times before accomplishment. 

IDENTIFICATION. 

Grewgious gave Drood the ring of diamonds and rubies 
to hand over to Rosa. Drood does not give this ring to 
Rosa, it remains in his possession unknown to Jasper. 
Dickens is careful to let us know it remains in Drood’s 
possession: ‘‘ His (Drood’s) right hand was in his breast, 
seeking the ring; but he checked it as he thought, ‘ If I am 
to take it back, why should I tell her of it?’ ”’ 

This ring leads to identification. Grewgious says of it: 
“I might imagine that the lasting beauty of these stones 
was almost cruel ”’. 

Tue Bopy Is IN THE CryPT. 

Durdles points out the quicklime to Jasper: ‘ Quite 
enough to eat your boots. With a little handy stirring, 
quick enough to eat your bones.”” Durdles shows Jasper 
how, by using his hammer, to detect walled-up tombs in the 
crypt. Durdles sleeps from drink when he and Jasper visit 
the crypt. Jasper takes from him the key of the crypt door 
and his hammer and goes off alone to prepare the place 
where he intends to place Drood’s body. Where this place 
was it is hard to say, but from Jasper’s opium mutterings it 


amay have been in some place perilous to get at, and if so 


we may find excuse for the introduction of the sailor, Tartar, 
on whose power of climbing so much emphasis is placed— 
he may have been intended for use when the place of the 
body was known. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLOT. 

Jasper is watching Landless. From the beginning he 
schemed to bring the crime home to Landless, and he knows, 
too, Landless admires Rosa. Jasper is like Bradley Head- 
stone in ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend’’: a mere slave of precon- 
ceived ideas. His barbarous love for Rosa, his scheme 
against Landless are both undying. 

Jasper develops his scheme against Landless—protected 
by Grewgious and the sister. The scheme comes to a crisis 
about the same time that Datchery completes his case against 
Jasper. 

DATCHERY. 

Datchery has, in the book as it stands, made friends with 
Durdles and the Deputy. He has also established acquaint- 
ance with the opium-woman. From Durdles and the Deputy 
he learns of Jasper’s inquiries as to quicklime, the finding 
of walled-up tombs, and, ultimately, of Jasper’s midnight 
excursion in the crypt with Durdles. 

From the opium-woman he learns of Jasper’s wandering 
statements showing not only that the ‘journey’ long 
thought over had been completed, but that Jasper had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


enmity against Drood. The old woman, in the book, said 


to Drood: ‘You be thankful that your name ain’t 
Ned a threatened name, a dangerous name”’. 


Datchery finds from the minor canon that only Jasper called 
Drood Ned. 

The denouement is in the old woman’s opium den. She 
has, in the book as it stands, found out how to prepare her 
opium so as to make Jasper talk. 

Jasper goes to the opium den; Datchery is informed of 
this. He—and Grewgious?—are there, concealed. Jasper, 
prompted by the opium-woman, tells the whole tale. 

Possibly a scene may follow of the finding of the body 
and the ring ‘of lasting beauty, almost cruel”. Here 
Tartar, with his sailor climbing powers, might be of use. 
His presence, too, would bring Landless and his sister for- 
ward for the finale. Durdles and the Deputy naturally come 
in at the last, and Mr. Sapsea is probably present to explain 
all that has taken place and express astonishment at the 
ability he has personally displayed in unravelling so profound 
a mystery. 

Datchery is, of course, Bazzard, as W. L. D. G. has 
explained, and is rendered happy by having practically got 
rid of his ‘‘ Thorn of Anxiety ’’. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


THE HUNTING PARSON. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
6 January 1914. 
Sir,—Might one not add the name of the Rev. Baring 
Gould to those who uphold foxhunting? I seem to recall 
a reference of his in one of his wholesome, delightful books 
to the fox-hunting parson—a reference beginning: ‘‘ And 
why should not the parson hunt?” I may be wrong, but 
I have a notion it is in a book of his dealing with Old 
English customs and country life. 
Yours faithfully, 
SPORTSMAN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Waterford, Ireland, 
2 January 1914. 

Sir,—Referring to several letters in your issue of 
20 December last on the above subject, will you allow me 
to say that, having lived for more than sixty years in an 
overwhelmingly Catholic part of the South of Ireland, I can 
scarcely recall a single instance in which I have heard, or 
known, of a Catholic clergyman taking part in hunting? 
I have spoken, within the last few days, to several persons, 
including one Catholic gentleman, on this subject, and they 
all confirm my previous impression that it is a most unusual 
event—at least, in this part of Ireland—for a Catholic priest 
to join in a hunt. I am consequently much astonished at the 
statements made in some of your correspondents’ letters, 
above referred to, that it is the rule, and not the exception, 
for Catholic priests to hunt in Ireland. I believe it is per- ~ 
fectly safe to say that very few priests living in Irish towns 
ever take part in hunting, at least in the South of Ireland, 
and that the country priests are, very commonly, not in a 
position to afford the expense of joining habitually, or even 
occasionally, in a hunt, whether of a fox or of a hare. 

Thanking you in advance for giving publicity to this state- 
ment (from a person who is not a Catholic), 

I am, yours truly, 
Epmunp Harvey. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
27, Green Park, Bath, 
3 January 1914. 
Sir,—I wonder if the defenders of fox-hunting know how 
very illogical their arguments are when they try to prove the 
above an innocent sport because they have known some kind- 
hearted people who upheld and were fond of fox-hunting. It 
comes to this: can any really enlightened person witness a 
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small creature hunted and torn to pieces by a pack of savage 
hounds and really enjoy it? I say, no; and that his mind 
is as dark as the ghastly deed. It may be a cruelty on a 
smaller scale than disentrailing worn-out horses at a bull- 


fight, but it is in the same class, as it makes cruelty a sport; | 
| public taste, permit me through your widely circulated paper 


and it must be remembered that these things happen in so- 
called Christian countries, and up to the twentieth century 


neither an infallible Pope, the King of Spain, nor the King | 


of England have put down these cruel sports, but actually 
uphold them. 

Thirty years ago Charles Dudley Warner wrote a truthful, 
not at all an exaggerated, account of a bull-fight, and he 


spoke of the fashionable and delighted audience; but when | 


the sickening details began a small child, who had been 


taken by her father, cried out in distress and hid her face on © 


his shoulder. 
‘* Except ye become as a little child "’, etc. 


A thought came into my mind of those words : 


poor efforts will have any effect on fox-hunting, but I will 
send forth an earnest wish that persons in high places may 
use their influence to put down all cruel sports, and if there 
must be a destroying of animals let expert shots despatch 
them without pain; until this is done we have no possible 
right to call ours a Christian land. 
Yours faithfully, 
PALMER DOWNING. 


“THE QUAKERS OF TO-DAY.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Devonshire House, 
136, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
30 December 1913. 

Sir,—l have read with interest the review of ‘‘ John 
Woolman: His Life and Our Times”, which appears in 
your issue of 27 December. 
reviewer as long as he keeps within his premises, but when 
he is describing the Society of Friends as it is at present 
he bewrays the fact that he is quite out of touch with modern 
developments, and I hope that, in the interests of truth, you 
will give the same publicity to this correction that you have 
already done to the review. 

Alluding to the very real difficulty of reconciling an inner 
religion of the heart with an external church, your contri- 
butor says that “ of late years, however, there have been 
signs of a counter movement within the Society under a 
growing conviction that the soul of religion requires an 
outward and visible framework to support it’. Anyone 
who makes this statement, so at variance with common 
observation, should produce his evidence. As a matter of 
fact, the tendency in the British Isles and in this twentieth 
century is in the opposite direction. The elaborate machi- 
nery of church government and discipline evolved by the 
Quakers in their middle period, which happened to be during 
Woolman’s lifetime, is now in process of disintegration. 


assimilated to the general population that he is unlikely to 
be carried further along the road indicated. 
The truth is the Friends are now so like other people that 


probably explains your reviewer’s error when he says that 
they are “ diminishing ”’. 


these islands. 
Yours, etc., 


E. Harotp Marsn. 


MODERN ART CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturvay Review. 
Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 
S1r,—I have just attended an Art lecture in which there 
was an attack upon the works of the late Lord Leighton, 
P.R.A. They were described as too literary and un- 


Certainly this 
child had the true human and humane spirit, and her voice | 
should have sounded a warning; but thirty years have gone | 
and the bull-fight is still going on; and I don’t suppose my | 


One can agree with your | 


| works of the past. 


Statistics prove that they are 
increasing at a faster rate than is the general population of | 


emotional. It seems they ought never to have been painted 
—indeed, they could not be considered Art. 

The trend of the discourse was to condemn what was 
called the literary pictures of the Victorian Era. As such 
lectures are misleading and may have a bad influence on 


to utter a protest. 

It was held that the literary picture ought not to be painted 
because literary ideas can be better written than painted. 
I admit that Art has its limitations, and cannot even by 
symbolism represent a page of Kant on Intuitions or Berg- 
son’s Immediacy; but I assert that the most elaborate 
description of, say, a rare new bird or animal would not 
enable an artist to paint it correctly unless he had first of 
all seen it and sketched it. The perfect external objective 
visualisation of an idea requires both form and colour, and 
such an idea can sometimes be more vividly presented in 
form and colour than in language. 

The mistake too generally made by some modern critics 
is to desire to dictate to the artist—Leighton, Solomon, or 
other great painters-—what subjects they should paint and 
what not. This is interfering with the liberty of the 
painter. Surely the true artist will choose the subject he 
loves best and thinks he can paint best. 

Another absurd idea is that unless a picture has poetic 
feeling and emotion it is not a work of high Art. I contend 
that sensuous Art, that which appeals to our senses, may 
have beauty of form, harmonious colour, truthful imitation 
of nature, without one particle of intellect or soul, yet 
if its craftsmanship is also of the highest standard it may 


_ be ranked as a work of high Art. 


But it is said by some that the highest Art is the highest 


_ subject treated in the highest manner, and therefore must be 
| poetic or religious. 
_ between what I may call psychic Art and sensuous Art. 
| The subjective can only be made manifest through the 
' objective—it must have beautiful form and colour and good 


We must, however, make a distinction 


technique. It would be safer to say sacred Art is the 
highest expression of Art. 

There is a time to laugh, a time to weep, a time to enjoy 
intellectual things, and a time to pray. We do not want 
all Art to be emotional. It is narrow-minded to limit the 
range of subject or treatment. I feel myself how exquisite 
some miniatures are of homely subjects; I can also revel 
in the beauty of a Leighton, or bow in reverence before a 
colossal altar-piece of a Michelangelo or Raphael. 

Some of Leighton’s works were purely decorative, but full 
of beauty ; others were surely not unemotional. That highty 
cultured artist saw the deep, esoteric, poetical meaning 
lying beneath what was once thought the purely sensual 
mythology of the Hellenic race. What can be more beautiful 
and spiritual than the ‘‘ Return of Persephone to Earth ”’ 
and the “‘ Death of Alcestis’’? I should like to see less 
narrow-mindedness amongst both artists and critics, and 
amongst young students a greater reverence for the mighty 
In landscape Art we have left the old 
masters far behind, but in figure painting and great 


Your reviewer is correct in emphasising the vast difference | historical compositions we have not yet surpassed them. 


between the Quakers of Woolman’s day and those of to- | 
day; but, in point of fact, the Friend of to-day is so nearly 


It would be well to remember what the late Lord 
Leighton once said : ** All styles of Art are worthy of admira- 
tion if well painted. The ways to the Temple of Art are 
numerous as the stars, and true artists tread upon them 


| all.” 


their presence (as individuals) is hardly noticed, and this | 


Yours truly, 
Sypney HERBERT. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The County Club, Limerick, 
16 December 1913. 
Sir,—Your note, page 375, is very unjust to American 
literature. I find that most of the books I have lately 
marked for good are American. And you have missed 
Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast’. If any work 
wanting the adornment of verse may be called an epic, then 
Dana’s is the finest epic in English. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. D. O’Brien. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL. 
“ A History of Chess.’ By H. J. R. Murray. 38s. net. 
“Fairy Tales and Other Stories.’ By H. C. Andersen. 
Revised and in part Newly Translated by W. A. 
and J. K. Craigie. 5s. net. 
“The Praise of Folly.” By Erasmus, 1509, and Trans- 


lated by John Wilson, 1668. Edited by Mrs. P. S. 


Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford: At the University Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 
T is years ago—too many years ago—that often, 
particularly in the Easter and Trinity terms, 
we pussed and re-passed, on our way to and from God- 
stow and the Upper River, a rather chilly and 
austere-looking building, where we vaguely believed 
they printed some things, probably examination papers 
for Smalls and Mods. A good many Oxford men in a 
good many gengrations have viewed the Press in much 
the same light. What percentage of men who take 
a degree and go down, to exchange the enchanted 
world of Oxford for the greater one outside-—which 
Oxford serves to disenchant—ever get much beyond 
that view of the Walton Street buildings? Most 
likely it is a very small percentage. And this applies 
not alone to those who care little or nought for books, 
but even to the more select company that cares greatly 
for books, for their build and binding, and for their title 
pages as well as for their text. For example, the 
writer of this cared for title pages and fit bindings and 
choice print years before he went to Oxford, and often 
sought such things in the old book stores off Holborn 
and the Strand; yet it is only within quite recent times 
that he has learnt to associate the building in Walton 
Street with some of the best things in print that 
issue from any press, things exact in lore and excellent 
to handle for their type and illustration and for the 
minute pains that have gone to the making of every 
part of the book beautiful. 
boast themselves indifferent to such matters. They 
say, ‘‘ Give us a print we can read without straining 
our eyes, and we cure nothing about the binding or 
fount or title page ’’. We disagree utterly. There is 
the difference-—perhaps more than the difference-- 
between a book finely produced and a book foully pro- 
duced that there is between a hideous Victorian chair 
or sofa and a masterpiece of Sheraton or Chippendale. 
Indeed, if anything, there is less excuse for bad art and 
scamped work in the building of the book than in the 
building of the chair or table or sofa, the book being 
admittedly the nobler thing: books are friends, books 
are—or should be—a world of rare spirits—* books 
are not absolutely dead things ’’, Areopagitica reminds 
us. 
Scamped work—it is the complete absence of that 
from every department, first the scholar’s, then the com- 
positor’s, the ‘‘ reader’s’’, the folder’s, the stitcher’s, 
the machinist's, the binder’s, the illustrator’s, and the 
eye and sure taste that are responsible for the title 
page and many a fine detail of ‘‘ format ’’—it is the 
complete absence of any sign of scamping that makes 
in the end the book beautiful. And if we take any 
of these three books above we shall find an admirable 
illustration of this. How notably we find it, for 
instance, in the printing of the very thin Oxford India 
paper of Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales ’’! When we 
hold up a page against the light we find that a line 
of print on one side of that page is exactly covered by 
a line of print on the other side of the same page. 
That may strike a reader who is not expert on the 
subject of India papers as an unimportant trifle-- 
it is about the last thing, though, that will so strike 
a reader or maker of books who knows what can be 
done and what cannot be done with India paper. 
We find the same care in workmanship wherever we 
search. Take the Erasmus. The title page will be 


There are bookmen who, 
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tell. 


It is brainless. Let us hastily cover it up in 


_ brown paper, or it must soon grow dreadfully shoddy ; 


| besides, it offends the eye. 


_ not hurt thereby, and here is one of them. 


Not so Erasmus. London 
soot und grime will doubtless take away his Ireshness, 
but there are book covers, as there are statues, that are 
It is just 


| the same with the dark blue cloth and the blue boards 


of the other books. There are bindings that seem to a 
book-lover even to improve when their freshness has 


_ been dimmed somewhat; books that are meant to 


endure; here we have them. 

But, of course, one agrees that unless the bvok 
itself, the thinking, alive part of it, was worth 
creating, the rest was toil to no end, all wasted pains. 


| Judged by such a criterion the average volume that 


_ comes from the Clarendon takes a high place. 


There 
is no idle bookmaking done at the press where Dr. 
Fell’s noble types, brought from Holland two and a 
half centuries since, are still in use and the oldest type 
foundry in England still works. If a new edition of a 
classic is sent forth by Oxford it is because there is 
felt to be a need among serious readers or scholars for 
such a reprint: that is the true province of a university 
press, and hardly the bitterest critic of our two great 
universities will deny that they do justify themselves, 
at least, in this work. It would not be easy to light on 
better examples of this than the little reprint of Eras- 
mus before us, or Mr. Murray's great work on chess. 
It is strange that in an age of reprints ‘‘ The Praise of 
Fools ’’ has not appeared within the last few years in 
various new editions; for it throws light in the most 
interesting way on the literary and intellectual weapons 
of our forbears in the early sixteenth century. They 
did not hesitate to employ for serious ends satire with- 
out sparing; to-day we dread satire so greatly that 
any man who employs it runs a deadly risk of loss of 
reputation. Satire, especially the finer shades of it, 
seems now to be looked on by many grave people as a 
weapon of irresponsible if not of downright wicked 
people; whereas in Erasmwus’s time it was employed, 
as Mrs. Allen reminds us, by serious thinkers and 
reformers in our own country as well as in Germany, 
so that the ‘‘ Shyp of Folys’”’ sailed as quite an Eng- 
lish bark. Perhaps men were not so far removed from 
the ironies of Christ as they are to-day. 

Turning to Mr. Murray’s work, we find book that 
in detail of research and scholarship is amazing. It 
reminds one of the great Oxford Dictionary ftself, 
taking us right through the history of the game—the 
greatest of all the games without a doubt, the game of 
war, as Mr. Murray well names it—from its cryptic 
Asian source down to Anderssen, Steinitz and Morphy, 
and even to the modern school this day: the ‘“‘ dull and 
unenterprising ’’ school he hazards, after touching on 
some of the golden games of those giants—and one 
wonders whether he has followed certain of the latest 
games and mates of all—for example, one or two of 
Lasker’s; but, anyhow, a scholar who has given us a 
thousand years of chess in almost as many pages of 
profound research may be forgiven if he throws out a 
little challenge at the close. His work is 4 monument 
of learning, curious, unsparing, minute, and compre- 
hensive. /It is Oxford, and the great Press out and 
out. t is the University method. The thing is 
often said, and one is shy of the saying, but in this 
instance it is necessary~no library worth the name 
should be for long without oi 


THE GIPSY SCHOLAR. 
“The Poetical Works of Arthur Hugh Clough.” Intro- 
duction by Charles Whibley. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
T seven Arthur Clough had read more classical 


literature than some of us read in a lifetime. At 
thirteen he was famous as a prize boy. At sixteen he 


| exhorted his brother to serve God, and talked of dedi- 


recognised at once as just the right title page; or the | 
| presumably thinking that the athletic piety of Arnold 


binding, and the simple enough devices thereon. They, 
too, have their story to tell. 
which is sometimes a costly binding—has no story to 


Now a bad binding— — 


cating himself to the improvement of Rugby School, 


Inevitably Clough became a Balliol 


was not enough. 
He learned 


man. He was perfectly a Balliol man. 
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everything, and was tired of his learning. He took | 
knowledge for his province, and found it a desert. He 
trained his soul as some men train their biceps. There- | 
fore he was heartsick and brainsick at an age when | 
most young men have all their troubles to come. He 
knew all the philosophic positions of his day, and 
accepted none of them. He saw how lovely was faith 
and religion; but he could find no abiding comfort in 
them. He hoped God was in heaven; but seldom felt 
that indisputably He was. 


‘] will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 
I will not prate of * thus’ and ‘so’, 
And be profane with ‘ yes * and ‘ no’. 


Do only Thou in that dim shrine, 
Unknown or known, remain, divine. 


Be Thou but there,—in soul and heart, 
I will not ask to feel Thou art.”’ 


' believe but could not. 


Clough is not the Clough nature intended. The true 
Clough is not the scholar which circumstances unfor- 
tunately made him, but the gipsy who could not be 
happy at Oriel. The true Clough is a satirical savage. 
He is not the poet who wrote : 


‘“‘ From seats of bliss above, 
Where angels sing of love; 
From subtle airs around, 

Or from the vulgar ground, 

Whence are ye, vague desires? 

Whence are ye?”’ 


Too long have we celebrated in Clough the dreamer 
and exquisite in feeling—the poet of vague desires and 
vague faith, a frustrated monk who would like to 
We must look elsewhere for the 
true Clough—the Clough who might, in other condi- 
tions, have been truly great. The true Clough—the 
savage, ironical, penetrating and satirical Clough is 
in more than one of the poems on “ Life and Duty ’’. 


, Here is a specimen : 


Clough’s tragedy lay in an inability to reconcile his | 
intellectual impulse to question things with his natural , 


desire to believe them. Bagehot wrote of him that | 


‘‘he saw what it is considered cynical to see—the » 


absurdities of many persons, the pomposities of many 


creeds, the splendid zeal with which missionaries rush | 


on to teach what they do not know. . . . He had a 


habit of putting your own doctrine concisely before | 
you, so that you might see what it came to and that | 


you did not like it.”’ 

The wonder is that Clough escaped intellectually 
from being a prig. 
overhauling his soul, living in a moral gymnasium, 
reaches the estate to which he was born and obtains 


a scholarship at Balliol, thereafter settling in Oxford | 


as a resident Fellow, one reasonably fears the worst. 


Happily for Clough he was too restless, too curious | 


about life, too full of humour to be happy forever in the 
common room. 
to get away. A relapse into the soul-searching habit 
of his childhood drove him from Oxford to the world. 
The scholar had a blessed taint of the gipsy : 


‘It irked him to be here, he could not rest. 


Some life of men unblest 

He knew, which made him droop, and filled his head. 
He went; his piping took a troubled sound 

Of storms that rage outside our happy ground.’’ 


Nevertheless, though Clough escaped from the 
common room he did not escape its influence. We 
cannot help thinking that, had Clough avoided the 
perils of a too perfect education, he would have been one 
of the great novelists of his generation. His longest 
ind best poem, ‘* The Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich,” 
is a novel gone wrong. It is written in English hexa- 
meters because Clough was a Greek scholar; it is 
written in serio-comic style because Clough’s humour 
had been contaminated with the academic jocosity of 
the Oriel Fellows. Despite the almost complete burial 
of the original, embryonic Clough beneath the accre- 
tions of prize-boy and Balliol scholar, this poem strives 
ever into the open air, and at times achieves the irony, 
hitter and polite, which was the fundamental noie of. 
Clough’s genius. One feels in reading it that, if 
Clough had never worn a mortar-board, and had had 
the obstinate questioning of his moral nature knocked 
out of him—if Clough, instead of turning his eyes 
always within, and looking always into books, had 
turned his eyes without, and looked at men and women 
—that then he might have been a Fielding of the nine- 
teenth century, or an essayist for the nineteenth cen- 
tury after Montaigne. But Clough was ruined by his 
education. His penetration and rare gift of irony was 
all but wasted. Natively a genius, Clough to-day is 


better remembered in the verses of his more famous 
contemporary and friend than by anything he has writ- 
ten of his own. 

One thing, at any rate, should at this time be firmly 
asserted. 


The pastoral and melancholy sentimental 


When a prize-boy, continually — 


Moreover, his conscience helped him | 


| speaks. 


‘* Each for himself is still the rule, 
We learn it when we go to school— 
The devil take the hindmost, O! 


‘** And when the schoolboys grow to men, 
In life they learn it o’er again— 
The devil take the hindmost, O! 


‘* From youth to age, whate’er the game, 
The unvarying practice is the same— 
The devil takes the hindmost, O! 


‘* And after death we do not know, 
But scarce can doubt where’er we go— 
The devil takes the hindmost, O! 


‘* Ti rol de rol, ti rol de ro, 
The devil take the hindmost, O!”’ 


Here is the Clough whom neither his books nor the 
Fellows of Oxford, nor his too perfect education had 
tamed. 


SOUTH AFRICA REVISITED. 


“The South African Scene.’ By Violet R. Markham. 
Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. 


ER new South African volume is a reminder that 
Miss Markham writes almost as well as she 

It is in two parts, ‘* Travel Sketches ’’ from 
Lion’s head to Line, and chapters or essays on prac- 


' tically all the outstanding problems of the sub-con- 
| tinent. 


Many, or at least some, of these papers we 
remember on their first appearance in the ‘* West- 
minster Gazette’’; but, with only an occasional reserva- 
tion to be noted each in its place, Miss Markham’s 
excursions into South Africa and Imperial politics are 
of a kind which all Imperialists will welcome. In the 
truly noble chapter called ‘‘ A Memorial and a Grave”’, 
in which Miss Markham fuses her impressions of the 
Rhodes Memorial at Groote-Schuur and of the lonely 
Grave in the Matoppos, the author deals indeed their 
customary sop to the Bander-log. There are the 
usual references to ‘‘ dark and sinister sides of his 
(Rhodes’s) nature ’’, to ‘‘ ruthless disregard of men and 
methods ’’, to ‘‘ moral short-cuts which involved him in 


, disaster ’’, The only moral or immoral short-cut in Mr. 
Rhodes’s career was his complicity when Premier of 


Cape Colony with the revolutionary movement in a 
neighbouring State, the Transvaal; and, for the rest, 


_ we should like to cross-examine Miss Markham and 
ascertain, if possible, what she supposes she means. 


What does Miss Markham know of Cecil Rhodes (pre- 
vious to January, ’96, and the Raid) which was 
‘dark ’’, ‘‘ sinister’’, or ‘‘ ruthless’’? It is sheer 


‘ convention, a part of the mysterious endowment of 


official Liberalism. Miss Markham condescends, in 
her allusive way, to one definite charge, ‘‘ the 
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supreme and pathetic conviction that money could buy 
a man’s best convictions ’’. Exactly; here is that very 
ancient legend about ‘‘ every man having his price ”’. 
Let it be said here definitely and once for all :—Rhodes 
never said and never thought anything of the kind. What 
he did say was that he had never met the rational, 
decent man with whom it was not possible to do a deal 
—come to a fair settlement by compromise. 

But Miss Markham is not always the political 
partisan. Let us quote her where she is finely judicial. 
It is but a few sentences on. ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes remains a 
great influence in South Africa to-day, but it is a higher 
influence than of old, an influence purged and purified. 
When men speak of their hope and faith for the future, 
his personality still dominates hearts and imaginations. 
Wherever some great work is found, his inspiration is 
almost invariably concerned with it.’’ We can only 
add Miss Markham’s own words, still about Rhodes, 
elsewhere : ‘‘ The man who can wring this tribute from 
an unwilling opponent is not one to be pigeon-holed and 
docketed morally after the vain attempts of many of his 
detractors ’’. 

For the special edification of her party we recom- 
mend Miss Markham’s chapter, in the second part of 
her book, on South Africa after the War. She finds the 
average South African loyalist ‘‘ sore and irritated ”’ 
with the present Government, and while she taxes him 
with ‘‘ excessive prejudice ’’ she thinks his irritation 
‘*not without some justification ’’, and she traces the 
cause to the melancholy vote of censure on Lord Milner. 
‘“ There can be no question whatever that the vote 
of censure should have been firmly suppressed by 
the Cabinet, however profound their disagreement with 
Lord Milner’s views. . . . I write as a Liberal, and as 
a Liberal I know how perfectly honest and sincere was 
the opposition felt in the party to Lord Milner’s policy ; 
but in South Africa few actions have done more to 
prejudice and discredit the Liberal position than the 
action, at once ridiculous and vindictive, which a small 
section was allowed on this occasion to impose on the 
House of Commons.’’ Miss Markham warmly 
approves ‘‘ the achievement of the Liberal party in 
South Africa ’’. The Union has justified its policy. 
But “‘ the Liberal who approves the Union in one breath 
and denounces the War with the next forgets that with- 
out the War the Union would have been impossible. 
The achievements of the Union Parliament cannot be 
detached logically from the personality of the man 
whose administration revolutionised all existing 
standards of Government in South Africa.’’ This is 
the deliberate view of one of the very few supporters of 
the present Government who is likewise a student and 
observer of South African conditions since 1898. 

Thirteen years have passed between Miss Markham’s 
first visit to South Africa and her return. Certain of 
her dealings with such special subjects as can only be 
studied on the spot may be open to the objection that 
her opportunities have been limited. On the troubled 
question of Rhodesia and the Union, men who have 
given ten or seventeen years of their lives to reviewing 
that question from every. standpoint may be conscious 
of reading Miss Markham’s twenty-first chapter with 
certain qualifications : may doubt whether three weeks’ 
residence in the country is enough for even so balanced 
and acute an observer. But on the general South 
African question—the question of Boer and Briton, of 
conflicting ideals and policies—no student is in a better 
position than Miss Markham to speak with authority. 
“It was impossible ’’, she writes, ‘‘ for the land to be 
at peace within itself when torn asunder by two oppo- 
site national ideals, focussed in hostile and separated 
governments. A British South Africa, a Dutch South 
Africa—each was sectional in outlook and mischievous 
in manifestation. In a South African South Africa 
alone could a greater unity of ideal be found large 
enough to give fair and legitimate play to the 
individuality of both races. . . . Through the tangle 
of latter-day South African history this is the bed-rock 
of the situation, and the present Union of South Africa 
is its triumphant proof. Fundamentally the strife in 
South Africa sprang from its disunion, and the removal 


of that primary source of stumbling is the hope of the 
future.”’ 

That is admirably put, and then, again, we return to 
the vast indebtedness of England and South Africa to 
one man. The Imperial Government was gambling 
when it threw South Africa back to the Boers, and to 
the dominance of a majority of whose government all 
that was known was that, in corruption, it rivalled the 
Turk’s. That the grant of Responsible Government to 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies was not 
sheer disaster; that the Union of South Africa ensued 
and shows, at least, a fair chance of ultimately ucceed- 
ing, was the work of Alfred Milner. |The Cabinet 
whose members stood by while a handful of politicians 
dishonoured the House of Commons by their vote of 
censure will never find so good a friend as Lord Milner 
was at that time. ‘‘ The public services of to-day ’’, 
says Miss Markham, ‘‘ the whole framework of 
administration, are in a very special sense Lord 
Milner’s creation ’’. Many Liberals will read this with 


uncomfortable feelings. 


THINGS JAPANESE. 


“Japan's Inheritance: the Country, its People and / 


their Destiny.” By E. Bruce Mitford. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The Life and Thought of Japan.’ By Okakura 
Yoshisaburo. Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 


ONSIDERING the interest of the theme, it is 
surprising there is no first-class book on Japan. 
The specialists are mostly accurate and dull, the general 
writers dull and inaccurate. Professor Chamberlain, 
it is true, writes attractively as well as authoritatively, 
but ‘‘ Things Japanese ”’, excellent as it is in style and 
matter, is in form more a glorified dictionary than a 
real book. As for such writers as Pierre Loti and 
Lafcadio Hearn, they must be judged as artists. 
Neither can be regarded as a serious guide. : 
Mr. Mitford follows the usual course of assuming 
that Japan is an unknown land to the English reader. 
So it is still in one sense. But most people are aware 
at least that Japan has volcanoes and earthquakes, 
bamboos and cherry blossoms, frail geisha and corrupt 
politicians. We have all heard, at the cost of some 
tedium, of Japanese ‘‘ progress ’’, and while facts are 
always welcome, vague rhapsodies are not. ~It may be 
cheerfully acknowledged that Mr. Mitford has much 
real knowledge of his subject, and ideas of his own, 
but we could well have spared much that he has 
borrowed from easily-accessible authorities. is a 
pity that writers will not put down simply what they 
see with their own eyes and are interested in. 
results of close observation in a two hours’ walk round 
a Japanese city would yield something much more 
valuable to the European reader than these oft-repeated 
discussions on subjects already pretty well thrashed 
out. <A book, for instance, that dealt purely with 
honest personal impressions would go far to destroy 
the inveterate belief that Japan is ‘‘ Europeanised ”’ 
because she happens to have adopted the externals of 
Western civilisation.. Even in a material sense the 
statement only represents a fraction of the truth. In 
the harbour of Yokohama you will see a battleship fresh 
from Elswick, but go into a back street and you 
find industry proceeding on the lines of a thousand 
years ago. Ultra-modernity and world-old custom and 
superstition are to be found in the closest and 
quaintest fellowship. You may find a Japanese doctor, 
educated in Chicago, writing a prescription for a girl. 
No doubt she will take his powders in all good faith, 
but she will probably also invest a small coin in a 
charm scribbled by the Buddhist priest, and swallow 
the two simultaneously. At the custom house there 
may be an X-ray apparatus for examining baggage, 
but out on a country road may be seen three or four 
hundred coolies harnessed to a great boiler or brewery 
vat, which they drag to its destination at the rate of 
a few hundred yards daily, in the absence of any 
mechanical device appropriate to such a purpose. 
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Even in material things Japan is still mainly Oriental, 
and when we come to look below the surface we find 
the idea of a transformed people even more removed 
from the region of fact. Japan is far more Japanese, 


| 
| 


indeed, than she was. Twenty years ago it seemed | 


to a shallow insight an open question whether she 
would not adopt our religion and even our language. 
To-day she has quite made up her mind that Euro- 
peanisation shall be strictly confined to the fight for 
self-preservation in trade and war. She will face the 
foreigner in business hours in a bowler hat and a 
lounge suit, since she finds an advantage in that make- 
up. But in private she clings more tenaciously than 
ever to the comfortable flowing robes of old time. 

A full perception of this fact inclines Mr. Mitford to 
believe that Japan will soon turn to China as her 
natural ally for defence, though not for aggression, 
against a world that looks coldly on Oriental ambitions. 
He probably underrates the difficulties when he speaks 
of ‘‘ the union—one might almost say the fusion—of 
the two races ”’ as inevitable. China is a huge inert 
mass, with little national consciousness, a_ civilisa- 
tion rather than a country ; and however much we may 
believe in the awakening of the East it seems impossible 
to think that she will reverse in a decade or two ten- 
dencies that have been centuries in the making. Japan, 
too, may be willing enough to act as guide, philosopher 
and friend; but she is not exactly trusted on the 
Asiatic mainland. The Chinese are by no means want- 
ing in sagacity, and they are not likely to yield them- 
selves unquestioningly to the initiative of a Power 
against which they have centuries-old grudges, and a 
Power moreover which has shown ir Manchuria, 
Korea, and Formosa that national ambition is a more 
powerful motive than any sense of the solidarity of 
the yellow races. 

Mr. Okakura’s little volume attempts—and not 
unsuccessfully—to lend the reader a pair of Japanese 
eyes. He, too, borrows largely from Chamberlain and 
the rest. But he does make clear what has been 
emphasised above: that Japan, if a rejuvenated, is 
certainly not a new nation. That, indeed, is the chief 
object of his interesting if somewhat superficial study. 
The pleasantest part of the book is that dealing with 
family life. The Japanese house is a sadly uncom- 
fortable affair for the pampered European, but it is a 
joy to the artist in its cool and tasteful nudity—for 
that best expresses the severe simplicity and the entire 
absence of the inessential in things of use and orna- 
ment alike. There is much also that is attractive in 
the social life. The Japanese is a capital host, and no 
man of Oriental race is pleasanter company for a 
European, while the Japanese woman of high class 
yields to none in refinement and quiet charm. It 
always seems a pity that she is seen so little at enter- 
tainments in her own house. The geisha, beloved of 
the globe-trotter, is not an entirely satisfactory 
substitute. A very charming and on the whole faithful 
picture of a good-class Japanese home is given in a 
book which contains much curious and _ interesting 


information. _ 


THE MAIDEN CASTLE. 


“The Story of Edinburgh Castle.” By Louis Weirter, 
R.B.A. George G. Harrap. 20s. net. ; 


R. LOUIS WEIRTER announces in his preface 

to The Story of Edinburgh Castle ’’ that it 

is no part of his purpose to provide a guide book. This 
disclaimer may be deemed superfluous, for heaven help 
the hapless tourist who should attempt to perambulate 


Auld Reekie with this weighty quarto under his arm. | 


desire ’’, says the author, has been to enter- 
tain those who dwell within the shadows of the grey 
fortress and to give to others who may visit its ancient 
battlements food for the inspiration which from my 
earliest days I have received from them’’. A praise- 
worthy project, and one must not be hypercritical about 
detail ‘‘in the pageant of history which we have 
endeavoured to recall’ At the same time, Mr. Weir- 


ter shows so little discrimination among sources of | 


information that he has been led into some statements 
that may not go unchallenged. He gives no references, 
but cites John Stow, the London chronicler of the 
sixteenth century, as authority for ‘‘ Ebranke, the son 
of Mempricius’’, having founded Edinburgh Castle. 
By ‘‘ Aldred ’’ (p. 25) we presume he means Ailred, 
Abbot of Rievaulx, who is trustworthy; not so George 
Buchanan, upon whom the author seems to repose im- 
plicit confidence (pp. 7, 34). And who is Grant? 
‘* Shame at last’’, says Grant, “‘ filled the heart of 
Baliol; he took to the field and lost the battle of Dun- 
bar ’’ (p. 29). Can this be James Grant, the novelist, 
dear to our school-days ? 

Mr. Weirter’s simple faith in what has appeared in 
print leads him naively to describe William the Lion 
invading England with 80,000 men (p. 25) and Ed- 
ward I. returning the compliment in 1298 with an 
army of 100,000 (p. 30). One wonders whether writers 
who tot off tens of thousands so glibly have formed 
any conception of the transport required in moving 
hosts of such fabulous magnitude. Probably 
Edward II.’s force at Bannockburn outnumbered any 
previous or subsequent English invasion of Scotland, 
and we have his Patent Rolls to prove that the most 
liberal estimate cannot put it at more than between 
40,000 and 50,000. 

It is stated that in 1312 Bruce had ‘* recaptured 
every Scottish stronghold, with the exception of the 
one at Edinburgh ’’ (p. 31). There were also, how- 
ever, the solid exceptions of Perth, Stirling, Dum- 
fries, Linlithgow, Roxburgh, Berwick, Bothwell, and 
Lochmaben, all of which were still garrisoned by the 
English. 

On p. 29 is the astounding sentence, ‘‘ After the 
Bruce's refusal to accept the crown, Edward decided 
in favour of John Baliol’’. Now of the three lords 
named Robert Bruce—sire, son and grandson—alive at 
the time of the disputed succession, one is accustomed 
to hear only the grandson spoken of as ‘‘ the Bruce ’’. 
Assuredly he never refused the crown, nor did his 
father, Robert ‘‘ le viel ’’, who, being King Edward’s 
Governor of Carlisle, never was in the running ; and as 
for the grandsire, Robert Lord of Annandale, was he 
not ‘‘ the Competitor ’’ who never relinquished his claim 
before his death in 1295? The annals of the Scottish 
interregnum are sufficiently complicated without the 
introduction of purely fictitious matter like this. 
Having made these necessary comments on Mr. 
Weirter’s version of early history, we have pleasure in 
passing forward to later centuries, the chief events of 
which, as connected with Edinburgh Castle, the author 
passes in cursory, but graphic review. He is, more- 
over, an accomplished draughtsman, and the volume 
is enriched by a masterly etching and sixteen collotypes 
from his hand. His collaborateur, Mr. M. S. Orr, has 
contributed eight full-page designs of historical scenes. 
One of these represents a bard reciting a Gaelic poem 
before the boy King, Alexander III., about which the 
author expresses the opinion that ‘‘ this bard was pro- 
bably Thomas the Rhymer, who was during this period 
at the height of his reputation ’’’. We consider nothing 
is less probable. Thomas of Erceldoune was not a 
Highland sennachie, but a Berwickshire man, most un- 


| likely to have any Gaelic. The only poem which can 


be seriously considered as his—‘‘ Sir Tristrem ’’—is 
in the Northern English dialect. Although this hand- 
some volume may not be taken unguardedly in rela- 
tion to historic facts, it makes a showy gift-book. — 


GOYA THE MAN. 


“Francisco Goya: A Study of the Work and Person- 
ality of the Eighteenth Century Spanish Painter and 
Satirist.” By Hugh Stokes. With 48 full-page 
illustrations. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


HO would not be inclined to write a book on 
Goya? We generally come late to the Spanish 

school, and Goya sometimes has to wait for our atten- 
tion until we know Velasquez and El Greco. But the 
moment we make his acquaintance how great is his 
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fascination! Rubens alone impresses us with such 
vitality, and how much truer is Goya’s realism! The 
Spanish artist seems to have produced incessantly and 
endlessly ; in fact, the variety of his works is a byword 
and need hardly be mentioned, but who else seems to be 
so different from himself as to make chronology appear 
absurd? In one part of his productions—his toreros, his 
majas—Goya is so resolutely and sometimes defiantly 
modern as to recall Degas; in another he is the con- 
temporary of Gainsborough, and paints the same 
powdered ladies and gentlemen. Indeed, Goya alone 
has done as much as a whole school of artists, each of 
whom, excepting maybe the painter of religious scenes 
—only original for his obvious want of religion—had 
never repeated himself. The attraction which the true 
artist, the real intermediary between the creative power 


of Nature and ourselves, possesses for his fellow-men | 


is seldom as magnetic as it is in Goya. 


One feels this from mere acquaintance with Goya’s | 


works, but how*much more when one gradually learns 
the particulars of his life. The son of a peasant 
rescued from sheep-tending by a poor couvtry priest 
who sees him endlessly sketching on a wall, he might 
be overjoyed at finding himself in a studio at Zaragoza, 
and satisfied with quietly learning the elements of his 
art, but he is only happy in the thick of the religious 
disputes of the town, and at the age of twenty he has 
to run away to Madrid. From Madrid he has to run 
away four years later, after mingling with people the 
most respectable of whom are bull-fighters, and finally 
being found in the streets with a knife in his back. 
From Rome, where he then spends two years, he has 
to run away after being sentenced to death for trying 
to abduct anun. He then goes back’to Spain, and in a 
few vears we find him in smooth waters, but perplexing 
in his very success. A Spaniard and a plain man, an 
artist who devotes a third of his time to painting for 
the churches, he is an avowed atheist : the only painter, 


perhaps, who manages to preach against immortality | 
A court painter, and the head of the, | 


on the canvas. 


Royal Academy, he is a Revolutionist and a frondeur. | 


He paints the Queen with merciless truthfulness, giving 
her eyes a bold expression which her proud attitude 
makes even more indecent, and occasionally empha- 
sising the hint with a significant legend. He sees the 
revolutions of Spain during the two first decades of the 
nineteenth century, living in two worlds, painting the 
Duke of Wellington one day, and the daughter of a 
bookseller with whom he stays the next; interested in 
the events he witnesses, no doubt, but never unmindful 
of his art—incessantly sketching, etching, lithograph- 
ing all sorts of charming, picturesque, grotesque, 
frightening, or harrowing scenes; finally leaving his 
country at the age of nearly eighty and settling at 
Bordeaux with a relation and her little girl, a child 
he loves and regards as a genius, tackling miniature 
painting for her sake with his sight almost gone, and 
doing wonderfully with magnifying glasses; at home 
and perfectly happy in a foreign town, of the language 
of which he never learns a word, living the life of the 
bohemian and the refugee between a banished poet and 
a dozen restless conspirators; filling note-book after 
note-book with street scenes, circus scenes, and, of 
course, a guillotine execution ; finally dying in this volun- 
tary banishment, but not without having paid one last 
visit to Madrid and being treated with honour by his 
King, who insists on his sitting to the fashionable 
painter of the day. 

Mr. Stokes only wrote his book because he felt the 
human interest of this career. He has the patience and 
accuracy so frequent in historians of art; he has taken 
great pains to ascertain the chronology of his facts, 
and he tries to see them in their concatenation He is 
not by any means a bad writer either; beside negli- 
gences, he offers us many instances of original 
phrasing. ~Yet the book is disappointing. Perhaps it 
is because we feel it is not quite first hand—Mr. 
Stokes is often only a reflection of Yriarte; more prob- 
ably it is because he has not given sufficient back- 
ground or atmosphere to his narrative, and because 
he has the amateur’s fault of shirking a broad, full 


development of a view which may be compiete in his | 


mind. A Life of Goya can only be the achievement of 
an expert psychologist and writer, and Mr. Stokes is 
above all an erudite connoisseur. F 

It is somewhat surprising that in his very exhaustive 
lists of Goya’s works the author should forget two 
unfinished but highly interesting pictures in the Lille 
Museum—“‘ Les Vieilles’’ and ‘‘ Les Jeunes,’’ the 
more so as ‘‘Les Vieilles’? is a replica of the 
“* Allegory ’’ in the Marquis de la Torrecilla’s collec- 
tion, which Mr. Stokes very properly reproduces in his 
book. These pictures are duly catalogued. 


HISTORY AT ITS SOURCE. 


“The Reign of Henry VII. from Contemporary Sources.” 
Selected and Arranged by A. F. Pollard. Vol. I. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 

HIS is the first instalment of three volumes in- 
tended to illustrate the reign of Henry VII. 

from contemporary sources. The scheme is no less 
interesting than the execution of it. Professor Pollard, 
in his introduction, emphasises the difficulty of bring- 
ing students into direct contact with the original 
sources for a selected period or subject. As every 
teacher knows, the published sources for any historical 
subject are for the most part ‘‘ fragmentary, expen- 
sive, and often out of print’’; and as a result the 
student is restricted to inferior or wholly inadequate 
material, in which the really important authorities are 
not represented. It is idle to expect the student to ransack 
the quarters where the important sources may be found, 
and the obvious remedy is to bring the sources to the 
student and not vainly to expect the student to find 
the sources. And this Professor Pollard aims at 
accomplishing for the reign of Henry VII. But it is 
interesting to note that he contemplates the extension 
of the present ‘‘ experiment ’’ to other periods and 
countries ‘‘ until the whole field of history is covered 
with a groundwork of materials available and 
appropriate’’. Two conditions are essential to 
the execution of such an extension. The existence, 
however, of ‘‘ available and appropriate’ material 
is not one of them, for it is already there in 
an embarrassing and clamant form. But there 
must be the right editors, not merely equipped 
with the requisite knowledge, but the critical 
faculty of the first-rate teacher who knows exactly 
what to select and in what proportions. And, secondly, 
there must be the students who will know how to use 
what is selected. And in laying stress on the students 
we do not emphasise the necessity of numbers, but of 
quality—students, that is, who have grasped the intel- 
lectual and educational advantages to be derived from 

a prolonged and critical study of sources. The study 

of history can be made a complete curriculum for a 

liberal education, but only if the curriculum includes a 

severe intellectual discipline and the training of the 

critical faculty. And the examination and sifting of 
original sources are as necessary for the student as 
saturation in historical literature of the first order. How 
far such a scheme as Professor Pollard contemplates 
can be made self-supporting is a subsidiary but no less 
important problem. Nowadays there is much talk of the 
endowment in our universities of ‘‘ research’’. But if 
such endowment is to be of real value it must include 
something more than starvation wages for a ‘‘ re- 
searcher *’; it implies funds for the publication of his 

researches ’’. There is no more pernicious fallacy 

than the assumption that a liberal education in arts of 

a first-rate quality can be ‘‘ run on the cheap ’’. Liberal 

education in the humanities, to be worth anything, 

involves the maintenance of plant, laboratories, and a 

staff as expensive and necessary for first-rate work as 

the plant, laboratories, and staff for teaching physical 
science, and plant and laboratories, moreover, that 
need continuous renewals and the newest and most 
scientific instruments that the best brains can invent 
or are employing. To expect a modern student in his- 
tory to get the best out of his study by keeping him 
to the worn-out instruments of fifty years ago is as 
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foolish and wasteful as to plan the training of a modern 
chemist with the apparatus of 1860. Professor Pol- 
lard’s ‘‘ venture’’ therefore raises educational issues 
and problems of vital importance. We should like to 
. think that his three volumes will pay for their publica- 
tion. But our universities must see to it that the 
extension is not blocked because commercially such 
publications may not commend themselves to the 
ordinary publisher. 

It is not very easy to judge fairly of a scheme when 
only one instalment is available. One of the conditions 
already mentioned is, however, fulfilled. 
Pollard is the ‘‘ right *’ kind of editor. 
specialist whose competence few would be disposed to 
question, and he is a_ specialist who is also a 
teacher of experience. His first volume is de- 
voted to ‘‘ Narrative Extracts’’, 


Professor | 
He is a Tudor | 


to be followed | 


by a second volume covering social, constitutional, 
and economic history, and a third for diplomacy, © 


ecclesiastical affairs, and Ireland. 


The full scope of | 


the illustrative materia! can only be estimated when | 


the other two volumes have been published; but cer- 


tainly the Narrative Extracts given in Volume I. are | 
/ young Frenchman who bounds over the rocks with the 


ample and varied enough to illuminate a good student’s 


mind with the character and diversity of the sources | 


available. 
tain an index to the whole. But it is a pity that the 
volume before us does not include a table of contents 
scheduling the 219 excerpts here given. Such a table 
would not occupy more than three or four pages and 
would provide a very useful calendar. Is it too much 
to ask that the other two volumes to follow may have 
this table ? 

We could wish also that the editor had written a 
longer introduction; and for two reasons. We infer 
that this introduction of seventy pages is to serve for all 
three volumes (because it deals with the subject-matter 
reserved for Volumes II. and III.) and that there will 
not be separate introductions. 
much the better; but if we are right, then it is not 
enough. We agree with the editor that the intro- 
duction is not intended and is not required to be a his- 
tory of the reign; nor do we know how much material 


Presumably the final instalment will con- | 


| Valpré. 


sources is to be fully achieved. For Professor Pollard 
must remember that he is laying down the lines of 
what ought to be a model for similar series of illus- 
trative volumes. His example will, we hope, be copied, 
and it would be a mistake for future editors to forget 
that there is no better teaching than permitting a 
student to see in detail how a trained scholar really 
works on his material. Selection is unquestionably an 
essential part of a scientific method; but the student 
who is led by a detailed introduction into the secrets of 
comparison, collation, and elimination as the bases of 
inference and generalisation will learn as nothing else 
what ‘‘ interpretation of history ’’ really means. 


NOVELS. 
“The Rocks of Valpre.’ By Ethel M. Dell. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

HEN an enchanting red-haired girl of seventeen, 

fresh as a rose and gay as a butterfly, with 
laughing eyes and anentire absence of self-consciousness, 
goes forth to the cavern of the fairies to look for the 
magic knight, and finds him in the person of a handsome 


sure-footed grace of a chamois, we seem to have all the 
elements of a happy romance. An unconventional intro- 
duction nearly always has a happy ending—in a novel ; 
and we are ready to expect that all will go well in the 
long run with Chris Wyndham and Bertrand de Mont- 
ville, who thus romantically meet on the rocks at 
We have further ground for the assumption 
in that Bertrand rescues Chris from a perilous posi- 
tion on the rocks, and “* holding her lightly and easily, 


_ as if she had been an infant ’’, brings her to a place 


But things are not destined to- run 


of safety. 
Chris, wilful, headstrong and amazingly 


smoothly. 


_ innocent, escapes from her governess and insists on 


If we are mistaken, so | 


exploring the magic cave with her preux chevalier. 
They find themselves cut off by the tide—that useful 
expedient of the novelist—and compelled to pass the 
night in the cavern. Chris is immediately removed 
from the scene of these exploits by her scandalised 


_ governess, and she sees her Frenchman no more until 


Volume III. will provide for the study of ‘‘ ecclesias- | 


tical affairs’’, but seven pages are too scanty an 
allowance for the introductory matter on this head if 
we are going to have all the help that Professor Pollard 
can assuredly give us. For the editor, with culpable 
modesty, has forgotten that when he uses his volumes 
at University College he will be there to supplement the 
introduction copiously. All the teachers who turn to 
these volumes will not be Tudor specialists, nor will all 
the students, we hope, kelong to University College. 


And we submit that the introduction should either have | 


been double its present length and contained a more 
detailed and critical treatment of the matter, or that 
each volume (better still) should have been prefaced 
with its own special and critical exposition and com- 
mentary. For the object of the editor must necessarily 
be not merely to select the right material in the right 
proportions, nor to give his final and considered judg- 


ments on the several aspects of the reign in question, | 


but to show on what principles the selection has been 
made, to indicate the reasons for inclusion or omission, 
and, above all, to exemplify how the material can be 
used most profitably. Detail and space are essential 
for the performance of this task, and Professor Pollard, 
by severely limiting himself, has deprived other teachers 
and many students from invaluable assistance. His 
introduction is, in fact, responsible for this criticism, 
because it is sO suggestive as it stands that every 
reader would wish to see it expanded and the points 
more fully worked out. It may be too late to ask for 
a reconsideration of the plan; but if Volumes II. and 
III. could have separate essays on their subject- 
material, the value of the whole series would be im- 
mensely increased. The constitutional aspects of the 
reign, to take a final example, are so important, and 
also so controversial, that the brief discussion in the 
introduction, admirable as it is, points to the necessity 
of more elaborate treatment if the proper use of original 


after she is married. 

Practically forced by her poverty-stricken family into 
marriage with a rich man considerably her senior, she 
is on the road to settling down comfortably and learn- 
ing to love him, when Bertrand appears in her very 
household as her husband’s secretary. Bertrand, 
whose conduct throughout has been marked by great 
nobility, is almost too good. So, in fact, it proves, 
for, after a great deal of sorrow and trouble, and after 
Chris has been blackmailed by a villain who had learnt 
of her compromising behaviour in the cave at Valpré, 
the author removes Bertrand by death to pave the way 
for the complete reconciliation and wedded happiness 
of Chris and her husband. 

Miss Dell’s previous novels, ‘‘ The Way of an 
Eagle ’’ and The Knave of Diamonds ’’, have had 
big sales; and ‘‘ The Rocks of Valpré’’ has all the 
elements of a popular success... Miss Dell writes skil- 
fully. She has all the tricks of the trade. Her colours 
are thickly spread and her coincidences are stretched. 
She writes for an uncritical public, which will not 
blame her for that. 


“Diana and Two Symphonies.” By Francis Toye. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Diana Mansell, daughter of a Cambridge professor, 
is one of those perfectly natural girls. She had never 
been to school, but had received a miscellaneous 
education, partly from her father, partly from tutors 
and governesses, and had travelled a great deal with 
her delicate mother about and beyond Europe, with the 
result that she developed much more rapidly than most 
English girls, and at nineteen was considered quite 
‘‘ grown-up ’’, and apparently eligible for marriage. 

About this time her mother dies in an hotel at 
Taormina, where two young men happen to be staying, 
both behaving very kindly to the bereaved, and both 
standing a fair chance, as it appears, of her hand. She 
bestows it upon Claude Addenbrooke, attached to the 
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British Embassy in Athens, in preference to his | 


archeological rival. Their married life is happy enough 
while it lasts, as far as the relations of husband and 


wife are concerned, but is very early tinged with | 


sorrow through the death of their only child soon after | 
birth, to be followed by the death of its father, killed | 


in a motor accident, within two years. 

At this point the author gives us a picture of the 
widow in her desolation sitting down to the piano to 
vent her feelings in improvised ramblings over the 
keys without any definite purpose. The reader will 
gather from this that the story is true to life. So much 


so, indeed, is this the case that the brief introduction | 


is confined to safeguarding the writer of it from any 
possible suspicion of drawing upon living originals for 
his characters. These, he assures us, 
imaginary, though he admits that he is indebted in- 
directly to ‘* 
behaviour which he has here distributed among his 
dramatis perspne, without having any particular 
individuals in mind. The ‘‘ two symphonies ’’ of the 
title imply a strong musical element in the story, where 
it is certainly conspicuous, as well as in the nature of 
the heroine herself; but there is also a subtle allusion 
to certain episodes in her career. 
find her settling down in a second marriage with a 
composer named Geoffrey Radclyffe, to whose tender 
care we leave her at their residence on the Thames 
Embankment, between the Tate Gallery and the Houses 
of Parliament, the ancient river flowing on for ever— 
an emblem of life—before their eyes. It is a good 
story of the modern type, with brilliant dialogue, 
perhaps a little too artificial to be quite spontaneous. 


“Lady Sylvia’s Impostor.’ By Thomas Cobb. Mills 
and Boon. 6s. 
This is a harmless and mildly amusing book, but a 
little thin. It would have been better treated as a short 
story. The idea is hardly strong enough to carry us 


the characters—with their constant demands upon our 
credulity. Jeremiah Firbanks, 
large fortune from his father, the proud inventor of 
Firbank’s Famous Footwear, makes up his mind to 
marry Lady Sylvia Brasted, a lovely but impecunious 
young widow whom he has seen casually at the Grand 
Capital Hotel. By means of a ruse and a cash payment 
he persuades Lady Sylvia to appoint him steward of 


are quite | 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


“* The Elizabethan Lyrists and their Poetry.’’ By Amy Cruse. 
son and His Poetry.’ By R. Brimley Johnson. “Byron and 
His Poetry.”” By William Dick. Harrap. 1s. net each. 

Under the general title of the “ Poetry and Life Series” 
Mr. W. H. Hudson is editing some bright little volumes, well 
printed and neatly bound. Some, taking poetry to be pretty- 
pretty or else sugary-sugary, lovers, and words that rhyme, 
say it is for young people—that they prefer, as they get on in 
life, prose. The truth is they have confounded it with “* Call me 
early, mother dear” and Young Lochinvar coming out of 
the west where in all the wide border his steed was the best ; 
much as there are others who have confounded music with 
“Tommy make room for your uncle, there’s a little dear’’. 
Had their education not been neglected, too often by school- 
masters, they would have learnt that poetry, “ the criticism of 
life *’, as Arnold described it, is for all ages, but. more for middle 


“ Tenny- 


' and old age even than for youth. This little series, with selec- 


many musicians’? for the motives and | tions and comments skilfully blended, is educative as well as 


| pleasant, and we may note especially the careful and informing 


| pages of the volume on the Elizabethans, Surrey and Wyatt 


At all events we © 


and Sidney among others, and the great muse of Spenser. 


“The Franciscan Poets in Italy of the Thirteenth Century.’’ By 
Frederick Ozanam. Translated and Annotated by A. E. Nellen 
and N.C. Craig. David Nutt. 6s. 

Of all the ecstatic followers of Christ, there is perhaps no 
figure more haunting and divinely human than that of St. 


. Francis of Assisi. And in his prayers and canticles we find a 


beauty only equalled by Thomas 4 Kempis in * The Imitation 
of Christ.” The passion for God, that flaming ardour and 
spiritual love which illumines the initiates whose “eyes are 
opened *’, as Elijah opened the eyes of the young man, alone— 
that fervent familiarity with the empyrean powers which 


' obsesses obscure Pagan minds, Indian philosophers and Celtic 


rhapsodists, lived in St. Francis as it lived in St. Catherine of 
Alexandria. One can never forget his wonderful marriage to 
the Lady Poverty, his mysterious Canticle of the Sun, his ser- 


| mons to his bird-brethren, and all his glad, exultant cries to God. 


We are, therefore, grateful to the translators of Frederick 
Ozanam’s book, especially as it popularises the poems of St. 


_ Francis’s disciple, the mystical poet, Jacopone da Todi. 


her country estate in order that he may ostensibly pay | 
' vanished days of youth may be orthodox, but it rings hollow. 


his addresses to her step-daughter Carlotta, with whom 
he pretends to Lady Sylvia to be in love. 
expected a tangled situation results, and we have to 
wade through several dreary and unnecessary chapters 
before we arrive at the foregone conclusion and Lady 
Sylvia, who has learnt to love Jeremiah, at last con- 
sents to forgive his imposture and become his wife. 


“Joan's Green Year.’ By E. L. Doon. Macmillan. 6s. 


As might be © 
athe. _ haunted not only by the feeling of past change, but by the 


through some three hundred pages, and long before the | “ Youth and Life.” 
last chapter is reached we become rather tired of all | =< 
| pher of Emerson’s joyous school. 
who hes inherited a ' our passing seasons and stages sound real and beautiful, and 

| his definitions are happy. 


By Randolph 8. Bourne. Constable. 6s. 
This is the book of a quiet, analytical thinker and a philoso- 
Mr. Bourne’s definition of 


Very true is he when he speaks of 
youth as “ curiously fragile”. Perhaps it is because all beauty 
has something of the precarious and fleeting about it. A 
beautiful girl seems too delicate and fine to weather a long life ; 
she must be burning away too fast. This wistfulness and 
pathos of life is very real to youth. It feels the rush of time 
past it. Only youth can sing of the passing glory of life, and 
the only one in its full tide. The older people’s lament for the 


For our greatest fears are those of presentiment, and youth is 
presentiment of future change. “‘ Middle age has passed the 


waters ; it has become static and placid. Its wistfulness for 
youth is unreal, and a forced sentimentality. In the same breath 


_ that cries for its youth it mocks at youth’s pre-occupation with 
| the thought of death. The lugubrious harmonies of young poets 


The story in this book is told in a series of letters — 


from Joan to her brother in India. 


suffers rather badly from two things: in the first 


The alleged writer | 


place, she has just discovered the English countryside ; | 


and, secondly, she has read a great deal and is over 
fond of quoting from her stock of literary knowledge. 
Her fourth letter begins with the statement that the 
cows ‘“‘ answer to lovely flowery names ’ 
general tendency to babble of green fields. The author 
has, however, acquired a certain knowledge of agri- 


mentality are foreign to scenes whose distinction should 
be their simple beauty. Apart from the descriptive 
passages, the threads of several romances run through 


are a favorite joke.” Except that Mr. Bourne is American 
enough to spell “humour” without its second “u” and 
“ favourite ”’ as seen above, we have praise for these reflections 
and meditative essays. 


“Treland under the Commonwealth: being a Selection of Documents 
relating to the Government of Ireland to 1659.”’ 
with Historical Introduction and Notes, by Robert Dunlop. 2 vols. 
Manchester : At the University Press. 25s. net. 


Mr. Dunlop has earned the gratitude of students by this most 


Spee rary yen careful work upon one of the most disputed periods of Irish 


history, and it is not from any failure to recognise his scholar- 
ship that we are compelled merely to mention a book of first- 


ie rate importance. The student of history, however, can be 
cultural conditions ; but those verdant patches of senti- | 


| research devoted to these volumes. To the reader who is not 


trusted to discover for himself the amount and quality of the 


predisposed to a close study of the seventeenth century we 


_ would point out that Mr. Dunlop’s “ Introduction” presents a 


the book, giving a connecting interest to the corre- | 


spondence. The two or three love stories are prettily 
told, but they do not concern people who have any 
very necessary connection with the country. // The 
somewhat stilted style of writing which is adopted 
throughout is the more noticeable since in a collection 
of letters we expect an unstudied flow of words. | It is 
impossible to avoid an idea that the author is/one of 
our American discoverers. 


thesis that deserves attention from all who are concerned with 
current politics. The Cromwellian conquest of Ireland was, of 
course, the direct outcome of the rebellion of 1641, and that, in 
turn, was in its immediate origin mainly a revolt against the 
Protestant colonisation of Ulster. This is common 

But the novel doctrine developed by Mr. Dunlop—on which 
much might be said—is that the fierce conflict of the seventeenth 
century was the inevitable outcome of a system of government 
under which a subordinate in Ireland was controlled 


. by the English Parliament, and that the war between England 
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and Ireland was not so much due to religious or agrarian | 


grievances as to the impossibility of working any compromise 


between union and separation. The Irish subordinate Par- | 


liament, in fact, was compelled by the nature of things to 
struggle for real independence. We need hardly point the 
moral: the “ curse of Cromwell” is a phrase still alive. 


“The World of Labour: a Discussion o 
Trade Unionism.”’ By G. D. H. Cole. Bell. 5s. net. 
Mr. Cole speaks of the working-classes as the “ dispossessed’’. 
Dispossessed of what ? Certainly not of property, which they 
never had; nor of light and air, which are given the wicked 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


The most interesting thing in the Nineteenth Century is unques- 
tionably the series of eight new love letters of Jane Welsh to 
Thomas Carlyle. With other papers and documents, these 


| letters were stolen from Carlyle about 1856 by a copying 
_ Clerk, and Mr. Alexander Carlyle, the author of “‘ The Love 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh”, has only now 
succeeded in tracing them through the exertions of Mr. Henry 


| Yates Thompson and Mr. Frank T. Sabin. The letters are, 


capitalist and the honest Syndicalist alike ; nor yet of political | 


liberty. One would like a history of the word. 

But it serves at least one useful purpose. It defines the 
sympathies of the user. Mr. Cole looks at things from the 
Labour point of view—an intellectual Labour point of view, for 
he rightly dismisses the English Labour leaders as Liberal 
working-men, and roundly declares that the Labour movement 
in this country has shown itself incapable of clear thinking, and 
“has done next to nothing to introduce order into the chaotic 


jumble of new ideas by which it has been stirred.” There | 
speaks the academician, contemptuous of what has not been | 


reduced to system. But when Mr. Cole gets away from his 
intellectual contempt he is very well worth reading. His 
summary of the Labour movement and wars in the United 
States, although suffering from compression, is quite admirably 
done; his analysis of the changed attitude of Labour towards 
its work is both penetrating and true. In that respect he has 


happily, very characteristic of their writer, and Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle has greatly increased their value by filling the gaps 
between them with excellent notes. Two long and important 
political articles are those by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, ‘“‘ The 
Constitution in Suspense’, and Mr. D. C. Lathbury, ‘“ Com- 
promise or Dissolution”. Mr. Marriott unwillingly inclines to 
some form of federalism as the only solution of the Irish question, 
while Mr. Lathbury, on the other hand, thinks a compromise will 
be found in the exclusion of North-East Ulster. Sir Harry 
Johnston is favourably disposed to the German administration 
of Alsace-Lorraine, but suggests that French-speaking Lorraine 
might be handed back to France in return for concessions to 
Germany in Congoland. The late Sir Charles Dilke’s “ Recollec- 
tions of the War of 1870 and the Commune ” are interesting and, 


| when Mr. Labouchere comes on the scene, very amusing. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Arthur Baumann has a keen 
article on “‘ Sir Edward Carson and the Predominant Partner ”’. 


| Mr. Baumann says that Sir Edward has achieved the almost 


written one of the books that count and will not easily be super- | 


seded. And now he would do well to forget all he has read and 
most of what he has written, and go and find out what the 
working-man is really like. Then he will get life as well as 
knowledge into his next book. 


“The Story of the Flute.’ By H. Macaulay Fitzgibbon. Walter 
Scott Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


the world. Let us admit that Apollo or Hermes or another 
found the cast-off clothing of a tortoise and fixed strings across 
its concavity; let us admit that the first wind instrument was 
a straw dexterously slit to make a sort of primitive oboe (or 
hautbois). The first yielded only a few notes to accompany 
the voice; the other only a few notes that could not be put even 
to that domestic service. But by the time of the Egyptians the 
flute had taken, we might say, the place held by the organ in 
the modern Christian churches: tunes of a kind might be played 
on it. Early in the history of modern music it became first 
in general utility of the wind instruments. Surpassed, as it 
soon was, for brilliance by the old trumpet, the trumpet of 
Handel and Bach, and in expressiveness by the oboe, it has 
always held a high and honoured position in the modern orchestra. 
No composer of to-day could get on without it, nor would he 
wish to do so. Its lower tones are the most lovely and pathetic 
of notes; in its upper registers it adds a sparkle to the mass of 
full orchestral tone which all the great composers have made 
use of and some of the smaller ones abused. The landlady of 
Mr. Richard Swiveller gave him notice because he insisted on 
playing it until 3 in the morning. Gentlemen of the eighteenth 
century used to sit down after their dinner and blow away at it 
until late bedtime—about 9 p.m. Alas, that the older form, 
the recorders, known to Pepys and Hamlet, should have 
perished! Mr. Fitzgibbon has provided an excellent histo: 

this noise- or music-making machine; and, without going into 
details, we cordially recommend those who either like or intensely 
dislike the flute to read his pages. They are not too many, but 
they are not too few. 


“oe by William Orpen, A.R.A.’’ Chenil & Co., London. 
. net. 


The days of reproduction by engraving or lithograph are gone 


impossible in forcing the people of England to think: ‘‘ Until a 
few weeks ago it was universally assumed that the settlement of 


| the Irish question concerned the Irish Parliamentary parties 


alone, or, to state the case accurately, the Redmondite party. 
If Mr. Redmond was satisfied, why, then, there was no more to 
be said; the Ulstermen were tiresome creatures, but, being a 
small minority, they must submit in the long run to the rule of 
Tammany in partibus. Sir Edward Carson has stopped that 


| gabble. Unaccountable and most unreasonable man, he has 
The flute is incontestably the oldest melodic instrument in | 


for ever, and while we may deplore the loss of engraving as an | 
art, incomparable in its way, we cannot regret the advent of | 


photographic processes when their result is as admirable as 
this portfolio of Mr. Orpen’s recent drawings. His drawings 
are too well known to need special introduction ; we will but say 


been acting while others were talking!’ Mr. Henry Baerlein’s 
views on Alsace- Lorraine are at variance with Sir Harry 
Johnston’s (in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’), and he gives some 
almost incredible instances of the petty bureaucratic tyrannies 
of the officials, who unfortunately are not South Germans but 
mainly Prussians. Other articles worthy of notice are those on 
“ President Wilson and his Problems”, by Mr. J. D. Whelpley, 
and on “ Ferdinand, Tsar of the Bulgarians’, by Mr. Spencer 
Campbell. 


In the National Review Mr. Steel Maitland analyses the election 
addresses of Cabinet Ministers at the two General Elections of 
1910. He shows that in these two elections taken together nine 
out of sixteen Ministers—Mr. Asquith and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland being among the nine—made no reference whatever 
to Home Rule, while not a single Minister said that it was the 
main question before the electors at either General Election. 
The Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P., gives his impressions of 
Armenia and Kurdistan, which are very unfavourable to the 
Turkish officials. According to Mr. Guinness, the Turkish 
Government in the vilayets of Mosul, Van, Bitlis, Erzeroum and 
Trebizond is completely paralysed, and the Kurds murder, 
ravage and plunder unchecked. Lord Erroll writes on “ Our 


| Military Weakness” and Earl Percy discusses the military 


operations of “ Bulgaria’s War of Liberation”. Mr. Maxse 
once more returns to the Marconi charge, with special reference 
to Lord Murray’s return to Europe. 


Sir E. T. Cook contributes to the Contemporary a very tem- 
perate survey of the results of “Eight Years of Liberal 
Imperialism ”’, taking as his text Lord Milner’s recent statement 
that the idea of Imperial Unity has never advanced so rapidly 
as during the last five years. President Wilson’s policy of 
dealing with the Central American republics finds a warm 
defender in Mr. A. Maurice Low. This policy he sums up as 
follows: “It is the duty of the United States not alone to 
protect the political entity of Latin-America, but also to preserve 


| its financial independence ; to save it from its own weakness ; 
_ to prevent it becoming the victim of concessionaires, whether 


that the ten examples reproduced are completely representative | 


of his present phase. The best, for example, “ The Winner” 


and largeness that bear out Mr. Orpen’s early promise. The 
quality of the reproductions is remarkably good, and Messrs. 


they be American or European ; to enable Latin-America to be 
developed without selling itself into bondage; to encourage 


| Latin-America to respect itself so that it may have the respect 
(is this “ Dixie Kid” ?), “ Kit”, and the two excited babies, | . 4 pee 
central part of his present ‘‘ New English” exhibit, have a style | 


of the world’. Other interesting papers are ‘ The Testimony 
of ——s to Jesus Christ ” and “ Ambassadors and Attachés ”’, 


| by Mr. T. H. S. Escott. 


Chenil are warmly to be congratulated on their enterprise in | 


publishing series such as this and the drawings by Mr. John. 
For fidelity of reproduction the old facsimile method—for ex- 
ample, the Sir Thomas Lawrence Collection of Drawings reproduc- 


In Blackwood there is an important article by Mr. T. F. Farman 
on “ French Civil and Military Aviation in 1913”. Mr. Farman 


| lays stress on the danger which must result for England from 


tions—is left hopelessly behind by this photogravure process. We | 
understand that a limited number of prints of single drawings | 
| aid we could furnish the Republic by despatching an army corps 


will be issued, besides the portfolios containing the complete set, 


the existence of a powerful aerial fleet in Germany, and points 
out that the assistance France could lend in the shape of aerial 
craft would be at least of as great importance for England as the 
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to co-operate with the French in repelling a German invasion. | 
“ Musings without Method ” starts with a scathing criticism of — 
Futurist poetry and passes on to Mr. Asquith, “ the Marinetti of | 
the House of Commons”. The rest of the issue is of the usual 
high level, but four articles dealing in some form or another with | 
India seem slightly out of proportion. “ From the Outposts”’ | 
this month takes the form of an excellent story, “‘ Hans across 
the Border ”’, by Lieut.-Col. G. F. Macmunn. 


The Cornhill prints two long poems written by Robert 
Browning at the age of 14. These poems have been discovered _ 
by Mr. Bertram Dobell in a letter written by Mrs. Sarah Flower | 
Adams, the author of the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee ”. 
Bishop Welldon writes a sympathetic memorial article on Miss — 
“* Meta” Gaskell, the last surviving daughter of the author of | 
“Cranford”, and Sir Henry Lucy starts another series of © 
reminiscences. Very amusing reading are Mr. C. A. Vince’s 

ies on “ Jack and Jill”, and Judge Parry’s discussion of _ 
“The Law of the Lost Golf Ball.” A new novel by Mr. Horace 
A. Vachell also begins in this number. 


The English Review contains a translation of Tolstoi’s pre- — 
liminary sketch of the “ Kreutzer Sonata,” which, however, is 
neither very interesting nor illuminative of the author’s mind. © 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s address to the Authors’ Club on the | 
bi-centenary of Laurence Sterne is worth reading in print, and 
Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith writes pleasantly of “‘ Dialect Words ”’. 
Mr. Ernest Newman strongly urges the claim of the “ piano- | 
player” to be taken more seriously as an artistic instrument — 
than it is generally taken at present, and Mr. Anthony L. Ellis | 
contributes an appreciation of Mr. Stanley Houghton. 


Scribner’s Magazine is remarkable for a hitherto unpublished 
poem by Robert Louis Stevenson—a “Student Song ”— 
beginning : 


They say that at the core of it 
This life is all regret ; 

But we’ve scarce yet learned the lore of it, 
We're only youngsters yet. 

We only ask some more of it, some more of it, 
We only ask some more of it 
-——The less we’re like to get ! 


Very interesting, too, is Madame Waddington’s account of her | 
“First Years as a Frenchwoman”—in 1876-77, when her‘ 
husband was at the Ministry of Public Instruction. The short 
stories are, as usual, good and varied in character. 


The first article in Harper’s Magazine is also the most interest- 
It is an account of a stay on the sub-Antarctic island of | 
South Georgia, by Mr. R. C. Murphy, the Curator of Mammals in © 
the Brooklyn Museum, who went there in order to study the | 
sea elephants. The article is illustrated by excellent photo- — 
graphs. Mr. Norman Duncan continues his wanderings on | 

‘“* Australian Bypaths”’, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne writes 

of “the magic rocks and haunted ruins of Les Baux”’. There 
is also plenty of fiction, including the second instalment of Mr. | 
Arnold Bennett’s new novel, “ The Price of Love”, and many | 
good illustrations. 


The World’s Work contains an interesting article on “ Russian | 
Rule in the Caucasus”, by the Rev. Harold Buxton, illustrated | 
by excellent photographs. Mr. Frederick A. Talbot discusses | 
the fight of the railways for existence, and under the title of “A | 
Musical Montessori”’ appears a description of the method of 
instruction in music invented by Mlle. Chassevant of the 
Geneva Conservatoire. There are many other articles of 
practical value to those who carry on the “ work ”’ of the world. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest 
Day-to-day Loans a 32% 2% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 44% 
Jan. 8, 1914. Oct. 17, 1912. 


Bank Rate 44 per cent. 5 per cent. 
General Settlement, Jan. 15. 


Consols Settlement, Feb. 4. 


VERYONE will agree that the first week of the 
New Year has considerably cleared the financial 
atmosphere. The accumulation of money here and in 
some Continental centres, particularly Germany, is of 
large dimensions, and the recent action of the Bank of 
England directors in reducing the discount rate has 
encouraged the hope that the gold resources will not 
prove inadequate to meet the extraordinary demand for 
capital now being made in all European centres. As 
we pointed out last week, there was every prospect of 
the Servian loan being immediately disposed of, and 
the issue of this loan of £:10,000,000 has given great 
relief to all financial quarters. In all probability the 
issue price will be £931, yielding about £5 7s. per 
cent. to investors, and a Paris financial syndicate has 
already taken £3,000, coo of the scrip. Now that the 
Servian issue is out of the way Paris will direct its 
attention to the needs of the Russian railways. For 
railway construction in that country £70,000,000 is 
required, and probably during next week the first part, 
amounting to £20,000,000 and bearing interest of 44 
per cent., will be issued in Paris. 

In view of the fact that the underwriters of the New 
South Wales loan were left with go} per cent. of the 
issue, it is probable that the public will hold aloof from 
many of the pending issues; but whether they are a 
success or not from the underwriters’ point of view 
does not fundamentally affect the general financial out- 
fook. Labour, trade, political, and other circumstances 
are important factors in the control of Stock Exchange 
securities; but first and foremost is the necessity of 
dissipating these extensive loans. 

It would be exaggeration to say that general invest- 
ment business had expanded to any degree during the 
past week, but since the change in the monetary out- 
look, principally in Continental! circles, there has been 
a distinctly brighter tone in the atmosphere of the 
House. 

Consols ranged down to 714 during the greater part 
of the week, but in sympathy with the reduced bank 
rate recovered to 7148, and it is the opinion of dealers 
that in the course of the next few weeks Consols will 
be materially advanced by reinvestment of the various 
half-yearly dividends now being declared. 

From the December Board of Trade returns it will 
be seen that the value of imports is down £ 2,950,000, 
which would naturally give the impression that trade 
is experiencing a sharp reaction; but as a matter of 
fact the decrease is largely due to lower prices for 
certain commodities. At any rate, there is no prospect 
of Home Railway traffics decreasing to any extent in 
the near future, and the only obstacle to railway pro- 
gression at the moment is the possibility of Labour 
trouble. Influential branches of the men’s Union on 
the North-Eastern propose to break with the North- 
Eastern Conciliation Board, and North-Eastern stock 
relapsed smartly to 123}. The news was particularly 
disappointing to the market, which had displayed signs 
of improvement during the week, but dealers are of the 
opinion that a ballot of the railwaymen would oppose 
the action of the Union. 

The outstanding point of interest in the American 
market was the bonus scheme announced by the Union 
Pacific Co., involving the distribution of eighty-two 
million doilars of Baltimore stock to Union share- 
holders. American shares have been well maintained 
on the whole, and Unions have advanced to 162. 

Although Trunk issues have been inclined to 
relapse on liquidating sales, there has been an appre- 
ciable amount of ‘‘ bear ’’ covering in Mexican Railway 


| and Rubber will 


issues. It is difficult to discern any prospect of sub- 
stantial improvement in the Foreign Railway depart- 
ment whilst the Brazilian outlook is so discouraging. 
That Brazil is acutely sensible to monetary stringency 
was evident by the failure of the Incorporadora Co., 

involving forty-six branches; and although the suspen- 
sion in that case had no serious consequences generally, 
it is possible that the marked fall in the prices of Coffee 
have graver consequences for 
Brazilian houses of more important eres The new 
Brazilian 5 per cents. now stand at 73 discount. 

South African shares entirely remeaie under the 
influence of Labour conditions in Natal. Dealers endea- 
vour to put a more cheerful complexion upon the market 
by advancing values occasionally, but strike news has 
been of a very conflicting nature, and the “ bull’’ 
element has seldom attained control of the market. 
The latest cables concerning the railway strike state 
that it is proving a fiasco, and there is still no reason to 
believe that the trouble will extend to the mines. The 
mining sensation of the week has been provided by the 
gamble in Russian issues. While it may be acknow- 
ledged that the Russo-Asiatic property has a future, 
nothing more concrete than a promise of a satisfactory 
disclosure at the meeting on the 14th inst. is available, 
and the wild inflation of this Russian group of shares 
during the week will no doubt leave many operators 
sadder and wiser in the future. 

The half-yearly accounts of many of the prominent 
banking institutions make cheerful reading, apart from 
the depreciation of securities, two of the most suc- 
cessful being those of the London County and West- 
minster and the London County and Midland. The 
directors of the former, after transferring £100,000 to 
premises account, £100,000 to provident fund, and 
placing £250,000 to an investment depreciation 
account, have declared a dividend of 10% per cent. 
for the half-year. The London City and Midland made 
a profit of £1,235,185 for the year, and in addition to 
various extensive provisions declare a dividend of 
41 2s. 6d. per share, making 18 per cent. per annum. 

Among other industrial shares the feature has been 
the collapse of Lipton shares on the rumour that the 
company had lost the Army contract. Since the 


| relapse, however, extensive outside support has been 


received and the quotation has practically recovered. 
Rubber shares have been idle, but Oil shares still show 
a marked inclination to activity, most of the dividend- 
paying concerns providing an excellent investment apart 
from their speculative values. 


INSURANCE. 
COLONIAL MuTuAL Lire INVESTIGATION. 

UCCESSIVE progress reports issued by the two 

inspectors appointed by the State Government of 
Victoria to examine the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance 
Society had paved the way for the knowledge that the 
charges against the directors and executive officials had 
mostly broken down, and that the solvency of the 
society had been placed beyond dispute. Those 
reports, however, left many questions unsettled, and it 
needed the receipt of the full report, with appendices, 
signed by them on 24 September last to enable a true 
estimate of the position of the.business to be formed. 
A careful perusal of the voluminous documents shows 
that mountains had been made out of molehills; a few 
defects in the administration were found to exist, but 
that was all. The exoneration of the executive is, as 
a matter of fact, almost complete, and the ex-employees 
who made the charges will now probably be prosecuted 
at the instance of the Government, which has 
announced its intention to pay the whole cost of the 
inquiry, which by the Act appointing the inspectors was 
to have been borne by the society. 

As the origin of this Governmental inquiry is not par- 
ticularly well known here, it may usefully be recalled. 
Some time after the directors had adopted a progres- 
sive policy attacks began to be made upon the society, 
and a flaw in its constitution was discovered. This the 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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THE “ DESIRABLE” POLICY 
FOR MOTORISTS 


is specially drafted to meet the requirements of owners of 


HIGH-CLASS CARS 


who are invited to obtain particulars from the 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 
Assurance Association, Limited, 
66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. The Annual Reversionary Bonus in the ORDINARY BRANCH 
(Immediate Profit Class) has been increased to £1 12s per cent. per 
annum. 

2. A Cash Bonus at the rate of £5 ome. the Assured 
under Industrial Branch Policies of 5 
which become claims by death or the terminating 
8th March, 1914, except in cases where additions have already been made 


under the terms of the Policy. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., 


Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival. © 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years lated B 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Curr Orrice : ST. MILDRED'’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000 


COUNTY Fue, 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 


Domestic Servants, 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 


50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 

4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


P Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 


P & 0 Offces London, 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


—UNION- ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
From London and Southampton. 


| CASTLE werucy tor sourn AFRICA 


“LINE. via Madeira and Caneries. 


MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
For sees informaticn apply to the Head Office, 3 ' + el Street, London. 


vie the Suez Cana! 
Nest End Agency: THos. Cook & SON, 125 Pa!l Mall, S.W 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Barr, London ' Telephone : 410 cl 


roR FLOWER & Kit CHEN GARDEN 
OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH 
AWARDED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL. 
OCTOBER 2ist. 1913. 

Three Gold Medals awarded by National Vege:able Society, 1910, 1911 & 1912. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) co: tains a Select List of the best Vegetables 
and the most beautiful Flowers, with many fine Novelties of sterling merit. 

BARR’S eae oy te ONS OF VEGETABLE SEEDS conrain a liberal 
selection of the best Vegetable Seeds for One Year's Supply. 6/6, 7/6, 
12/6, 21/-, 63/-, 106/-. 

BARR’S COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, th 
and decorative Annuals, &c. 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 

ent free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 


partial! i 
It gives tone to the whole system. Made ina minute— 
Large Sample seat on receipt of 5d. stamps. 


Of Chemists 
1/6 and 3/- 
per tin. 


‘ 


Dt J.Collis Brow: 
CHLORODY 


THE BEST REMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


and kindred ailments. 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 

ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Cuts short attacks of Agts like a 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
Always ask Charm In 


r a and PALPITATION. 

“Dr COLLIS A true Palliative in DIARRHEA, 
BROWNE.” | cour CHOLERA and 
é DYSENTERY. 


RHEUMATISM. 
i hemiste, 


with each Bottle. 
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directors proposed to rectify by means of a private Bill, | 


but in the meantime serious allegations were made 
against the management, and in September 1912 a 
petition was presented to the State Government by 
former servants. Some days later the State Attorney- 
General (Mr. Drysdale Brown) announced that the 


Government proposed to depose all the directors save | 


one, who was a member of the Federal Parliament, and 
appoint a new board. 
holders, the Victorian Parliament took a more sensible 
view of the situation, evincing such antagonism to the 


Fortunately for the policy- | 


extraordinary proposition that the Attorney-General | 


had to give way, and ultimately the two experts, Mr. 
A. M. Laughton, F.I.A., F.F.A., and Mr. T. F. 
Brennan, A.I.A.V., were appointed to investigate the 
truth of the charges contained in the petition. 

In connection with this matter one truly amazing 
fact is mentioned by the Melbourne ‘‘ Argus ’’, which 
states that the Attorney-General was actually set in 
motion by a so-called statutory declaration by a former 
employee who had been dismissed—which document, it 
was afterwards discovered, was not even signed. If 
such was really the case, the retention by Mr. Drysdale 
Brown of his office would seem to be most undesirable, 
for he clearly tried his utmost to wreck the society, 
regardless of the consequences to its 100,000 or so 
policy-holders. Accepting the Melbourne journal’s 
statements as correct, it is evident that negligence of 
a very serious character occurred, and suspicion as to 
the truth of the allegations should have been aroused 
when three out of the four signatories to the petition 
were also found to be ex-employees. Most persons, in 
view of such facts, would have regarded the source 
as tainted, but the Victorian Attorney-General appears 
to have accepted all statements made to him as prac- 
tically proved, and to have convinced the Cabinet to 
the same effect. 

In the petition the directors and managers were 
charged with fraud, dishonesty, mismanagement, and 
incapacity, and ten special allegations were made by 
the petitioners, who were afforded every opportunity 
to justify their assertions. Their efforts to do so seem 
to have been almost futile. In the opinion of the in- 
spectors the four principal charges were ‘‘ wholly un- 
justified,’’ and they express themselves as satisfied that 
at the date of the investigation (31 December, 1911) 


‘‘ the society was solvent and able to meet all its — 


liabilities, both immediate and prospective ’’. 
The report shows that the scope of the investigation 
was sufficient, inasmuch as it comprised, inter alia :— 
(a) A check valuation of the actuarial liability 
under all policies in force on 31 December, 1911 ; 
(b) The verification of the whole of the assets in 
the possession of the society ; 
(c) A scrutiny of the values at which such assets 
were carried on the books; 
(d) Valuations of the freehold and leasehold 
properties by professional valuers ; and 
(e) A general examination of the valuation 
reports and accounts for a number of years in so 
far as they bore on the position of the society at 
the date of the inquiry. 


An investigation covering this extent of ground is | 


bound to bring out the real facts, if properly conducted, 
and Messrs. Laughton and Brennan appear to have 
done their work thoroughly. Briefly stated, their con- 
clusions are as follows:—{1) The valuation as at 31 


December, 1911, was substantially correct, and the | 


average annual net profit earned during the periods 
1905-9 and tgro-11 showed very little variation. (2) 
The mortality experience for the yeurs 1905-11 was 
favourable, the amounts paid in claims being materially 
less than those for which provision was made in the 
valuations. (3) The average rate of interest realised 
on the funds since 1900 had considerably exceeded the 


rate assumed, and there had been an advance from | 


£4 0s. 3d. per cent. in 1907 to £4 7s. 1od. in 1912. 
(4) During the 1900-09 period both the expense rate and 
the lapse rate were high, but in the next three years 
there was a large increase in the amount of new busi- 
ness obtained, and the expense ratio showed a substan- 
tial reduction compared with former years; in 1912 the 


cost of new business was higher than in 1911, but this 
‘was entirely due to the presentation of the petition 
to Parliament, as the cost in the first eight months of 
the year was distinctly lower than in the preceding 
year’’. (5) The forward policy adopted by the directors 
in 1910 was justified, and will probably be to the advan- 
tage of the society. (6) The business is now being con- 
ducted on sound principles, and this should further re- 
duce the business costs ; ‘‘ if the confidence of the public 
is retained, the results in the future should be materially 
better than they have been in past years”’. (7) The 
immediate loss involved by the purchase of the Standard 
Life Association was provided for in the valuations as 
at 31 December, 1g10 and 1911. (8) At the last date 
the freehold and leasehold properties were valued by 
the valuers at £141,015 less than their book values, 
and the loans on mortgage at £32,729 less. ‘* These 
reductions ’’, it is added, ‘‘ have been fully allowed for 
in the valuation of the society’s assets and liabilities 
made by us on a solvency basis. All other assets were, 
in our opinion, of good value for the amounts shown 
in the balance sheet.’’ (g) ‘‘ Outstanding premiums, 
£57,442’, and ‘‘agent’s balances, £5,019’’, repre- 
sented good value for those sums. (10) Investments 
have for some years been made on sound principles. 
(11) Subject to the confidence of the public being 
regained, the industrial department will not only be 
successful in itself, but will prove a valuable adjunct 
to the ordinary department. (12) The accident depart- 
ment is in a sound condition. (13) The more serious of 
the other allegations were not justified, and the 
remainder had no material bearing on the position of 
the society. 

Extremely little, as will be seen, has been proved 
against the society, and it is easy to understand why 
the Government have decided to pay the heavy cost of 
the inquiry instead of throwing the burden on the 
unfortunate policy-holders, who have been so seriously 
misled. Apart from quite minor matters, only one fact 
was established by the petitioners: too high a value 
had been placed on some of the properties in posses- 
sion, and some future profits may have to be devoted 
to the reduction of their balance sheet amounts. In 
other words, the surplus which existed on 31 Decem- 
ber, 1911, may not be available for distribution; but 
this seems to be the very worst that is likely to happen, 
as the £32,729 divergency in the valuation of the loans 
on mortgage was partly provided for in 1900, 1905, 
and 1g1o, and, finally, in 1912, when the loss on a 
large mortgage of some 25 years’ standing was ascer- 
tained and written off. 

How long it will take the Colonial Mutual to recover 
from the severe blow it received is a matter of some 
uncertainty, but there is clearly no reason why con- 
fidence should now be withheld. The probability is, 
indeed, that the investigation will in the long run 
benefit the members by forcing upon the attention of 
the directors the need for more economical administra- 
tion in the future. For the moment, however, while 
the satisfactory report of the two inspectors is fresh in 
the public’s mind, liberal expenditure would apparently 
be the wisest course, as the first consideration is the 
maintenance of the new business returns and the 
recovery of the ground that has been so unjustly lost. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

Half Year om 's 


Cheeues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 


- to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


NOW READY. 
A Father in. God: The Episcopate 
A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FOR Sieben af Canatewn ‘ana Metropolitan 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. of South Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL 
| H. M. WOOD, M.A.., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Diocesan Librarian of the Diocese of Cape- 


66 ‘* town. With Introduction by the Ven. W. H. Hutton, 

I he Medieal j B.D., and Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
PART VII. (concluding the work) NOW READY. 

| The Golden Bough. a stuay 

b in Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 

Os O. Litt.D. Third, greatly enlarged, and Final Edition. 

Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. The 


8vo. 
Fire-Festivals of Europe and the Doctrine of the 
19 1 4. External Soul. 2 vols. 20s. net. 
Athens and its Monuments. 
By CHARLES HEALD WELLER, the University of 
THIRD “YEAR OF PUBLICATION. -Iowa. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


[Handbooks of Archoology and Antiquities. 
Joan’s Green Year. Letters from 


800 Pages. the Manor Farm toher Brother in India. 
By E.L. DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Crown Octavo Red Cloth, Miss Doon's volume. . . . The) ortraits 
10/6 N 
ett. Van Cleve. A Story of Modern Life 


in Ohio. By MARY S. WATTS, Author of 
Nathan Burke,’ &c. 6s. 


be Country Lire.—" It is an altogether delightful and human t ook.”’ 

celier, or sent posi ree Dy ' 

the Publishers on receipt of remittance | British Budgets 1887-8 to 

for 10s. 6d ge aa By BERNARD MALLET, C.B.  8vo. 
Ss. net. 


Tue Frnancrat Times.—** The volume may be unreservedly recom- 
mended to students of the subject in search of authentic information 


ress and reliable guidance." 
The London & Counties P The Influence of the Gold 


Association Ltd., Supply on Prices and Profits. By Sir 
DAVID BARBOUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., Member 
39 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, &c. Author 


of ‘‘ The Standard of Value,’’ &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
SHILLING EDITION. 
Seems So! A Working-Class View of 


Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Gl. 8vo. 


ls. net. [Macmillan New 1s. Library. 
SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS—NEW VOL. 


Studies in Water Supply. py 


A. C. HOUSTON, D.Se., M.B., C.M., Director of 
Water Examination, Metropolitan Water Board. With 


Diagrams and Charts. 8vo. 5s. net. 


(Formerly ‘The Asiatic Quarterly Review”) PUBLISHED. 
neient Egypt. Edited by Prof. FLIN- 
JANUARY, 1914. 2s. 6d. net. DERS PETRIE, F.R.S.,F.B.A. With Coloured Plate 


and other Illustrations. Published Quarterly. 2s. net. 
Yearly Subscription 7s. net. 

The British-Indian Question in South Africa J.H Porak, J.P. PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :—The Jewellery of Riqqeh, by R. 

A Plea for the Mahratta Brahmin Engelbach—Egyptian Nome Ensigns, by Prof. P. E. New- 

THE CHIEF OF INCHALKARANJ1 berry—Moon Cult in Sinai, by L. Eckenstein—Three Steles 

at Graz, by Prof. F. W. Freiherr v. Bissing—Egyptian 


The Ominous Quiet of Persia... i + G. D. TURNER Beliefs in a Future Life, by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie— 
Turkey After the War ... we seo ... BEDWIN SANDS The Mysterious Zét, etc., etc. 
The Maritime Defence of India ... H. P. 
The Case for Albania... E. AUBRY MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
Yuan's “ Coup d’Etat in China .. H. PARKER 
Lord Hardinge and South Africa 
SHAH MOHAMMED NAIMATULLAH 
Islam, Christianity, and Other Religions—I. 
Kuwaja KAMALUDDIN The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
Eng nd Oita SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 
= By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
Proceedings of the East India Association : (Postage 3d.) 
Money Power for India... M. De P. Wess, C.I.E. That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
The Vernaculars in Indian Universities ... |... J. D. ANDERSON authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
—_ its 12th Thousand. 
Review Supplement 
| Of ali Booksellers, or direct from Office. 
Commercial Notes 
Published at | THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
| WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 3 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., COMPANY, LIMITED. 
EVERY SIX WEEKS. 
| 10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 
A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 
J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added “‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments 
of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 
THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 


Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 


Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 
Vol. III. 1 Ki —Esther. 
Vol. IV. Job— of Solomon. 


Vol. _V. Isaiah Lamentations. 
Vol. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. ‘= John. 
Vol. Acts— Revelations. 
*,* The text is that of the Authorised Version. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 
i Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. 
Oxford Twelve Years, 1833-1845 
Middle Ages. (included S this series by permission of 
Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday 
Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 
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Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, WC. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
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Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIvVERSITY SCHOOL AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB"’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


IGHEST PRICES for YOUR VALUABLE TRINKETS. — Gold. 
Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, or 
Valuables purchased for cash by FRASERS, the best and most reliable firm. 
Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy 
guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer by return. 
—FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 77, Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
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London and the Provinces. 
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E. A. Gotz, a 
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Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
—* Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 

FRA 
BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Combet. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meiinen: MONTE 
CARLO: Tot Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffer. 


3 Place Masséna ; Ayine, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 
F. Tennant Pain, Rue Favart; The ym ni Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; ; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 


Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie. 
14 rue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and 
Railway Stations. TROUVILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 


Bains. 

GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRAN KFORT: 
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Schick, Library. ER H. Ruhlmann, 9 
Leopoldstrasse, Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
strasse. UTTGART : Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 

ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & 


Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISFIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA: Louis’ Berge, 7 Rambla 
LISBON : A. R. Galvao. 18 Praca de Terceira. 
BASLE: 


Estudiecs. 


Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse; Festersen 
& Cie., Librane and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, 
Library. GENEVA: Naville - Co., 6/8 tue Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUCERNE: 
A. Gebhardt MONTREUX Cc. Faist, 
Library. ST. MORITZBAD: C. B. Fast, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


than at Borielov; 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Premier Oil and Pipe Line Company, 
Limited, was held yesterday at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.. and, to a crowded 
audience, Mr. E. T. Boxall delivered a long statement dealing with the affairs 
of the Company, remarking that he trusted it would be so plain as to enable 
his hearers to form an impartis! judgment on the present position and future 
P of the C Addressing himself first to the circulars sent out by 
what he described as a self-constituted committee, he claimed that the criticisms 
made by the gentlemen forming the ** Hollebone '' Committee were of a trivia] 
nature and often misleading. Incidentally he urged that the Pall Mall Gazette 
in their demand that the circular which reached him personally on a Saturday 
should have been answered by the following Monday could hardly have 
appreciated that that would have left exactly three hours in which to prepare 
the reply, address envelopes, and post them. Proceeding, he gave details 
of the shareholdings of the gentlemen forming the committee, with the dates 
of their acquisition, information which was received with marks of surprise 
by the shareholders. Dealing with the complaints seriatim he urged that 
the delay in presenting the accounts could not be considered excessive in 
the first year of the i tion of eight separate Austrian companies. 
Not only had Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Co. satisfied themselves that the 

of those I were correct but they had been audited by a leading 
Berlin firm. Hereafter the accounts would be presented in a much shorter time. 
In the statements made as to the difference between the realised profits and the 
estimates in the circular issued by the directors that committee had in the first 
place made a mistake of £100,000 in their comparison. The fact was that the 
directors’ estimate had been £562.000 and the realised profit but £235,000, a 
difference of £327,000. The most serious item in that difference related to the 
refineries from which they had received about £110.000 less than anticipated 
after ded the written off for depreciation. That was accounted 
for partly by the fact that instead of refining 170,000 tons of oil only 140,000 tons 
had passed through their refinery. The remainder of the difference was explained 
by the fact that there was no working agreement among refineries in Austria and 
it would be no satisfaction to them to know that many of the other refineries 
there had failed to earn any working profit at all. He hoped, however, 
before very long that some arrangement svch as subsisted with paraffin wax 
would be arrived at. He denied altogether that information had not been given to 
the committee when meeting the directors, and als» that there was any founda- 
tion in the ion that the di representing the preference shareholders 
had attempted in any way to put forward a scheme ef reconstruction on terms 
calculated to benefit them at the expense of the ordinary shareholders. A 
financial scheme had been discussed, but for the time being had been dropped, 
but in it the rights of the ordinary shareholders had been properly safeguarded, 
and he deprecated anything of a nature which might bring about a conflict of 
those interests. Dealing with the position since the date of the accounts he said 
that the production from the wells for the six months ended October 31st had 
been 112,230 tons, which had been sold at an average of about £3 per ton; the 
profits from the well-owning companies were equal to about £18,000, while 
there had been a total Joss on the refineries of about £15,000 and a profit on the 
pipe lines of £7,000. Considerable savings were being effected as a result of the 
new gas plant, and the benefit ot the costly improvements effected last year was 
only just being felt. Prospects of drilling in their new districts were promising ; 
oil was being found at a low cost, at shallow depths, and was of a better quality 
and the expenditure of £3¢,000 might well, even with the 
small production of £5 tons daily per well, result* in an increased 
revenue of over £300,000 per annum. He defended the purchase 
of the State lands property. It was already producing enough to show a good 
return on the capital. The directors proposed to send out warrants for the 
six months preference dividend on the 2nd of February. In conclusion, the 
chairman spoke of the necessity of providing a further amount of working 
capital to exploit their large territory, and outlined a scheme under which the 
ordinary shares might be written down. Nothing, he said, would be done to 
the detriment of the holders of ordinary shares, The problems and difficulties of 
the past had been overcome, and the only thing required was sufficient 
working capital. He urged that nothing should be done through ignorance 
of the exact position that might in any way damage the chances of 
their Company becoming a large and important factor in the oil industry. 
With regard to the reduction in the profits on crude oil as compared with the 
estimates he pointed out that the costs of boring had been written off out of 
revenue. The Board regretted that the result had not been as favourable as was 
anticipated, but the causes had to a large extent beyond the control of the 
directors either to foresee or to prevent. It was satisfactory, however, to know 
that the actual pipe line business had improved. The complications of 
past mismanagement had been cleared up and this part of the business was now 
on a clean and substantial basis. The losses that had to be dealt with in the 
past year were such as were absolutely impossible to occur in the future. The 
advantages to be expected from the amalgamation, which were enumerated in 
the circular sent out at the time, had been realised and the properties and 
potential values of the assets held by the company did not differ in any essential 
feature from those anticipated by the directors at the time of the amalgamation. 
With regard to the criticisms which had been made as to the absence of details 
in the accounts of the various Austrian companies he wished to say that the 
method of presenting the accounts had been adopted after careful consideration 
by the Board and with the approval of the London auditors. The Company's 
operations were conducted through many Austrian companies, and to furnish 
individual accounts would involve exteusive particulars. There were other more 
serious considerations against that being done. The Board did not wish to raise 
any objection to the suggestion made that the various accounts should be audited 
by the Company's auditors. He had received accounts for the six months 
ending 3ist October, showing that the total production from the wells 
for the six months had been 112,250 tons. The profits earned by the well- 
owning companies amounted to kr 4,360,011, equal to £181,000. There had been 
a loss on the refineries of kr. 40,361, and on the pipe lines a profit of kr. 178,976. 
In conclusion he pointed out that the Company was now in the possession of 
very valuable territories. The complications and difficulties of the past had 
been overcome, and the Company started with a clean slate and with the 
enormous possibilities that the properties and peculiar advantages of the 
Company offered for the future. The well-owning companies were capable of 
very extensive development; the pipe lines were now in a position to earn 
increased profits, and the refineries, under proper conditions and especially in 
view of the new process, could easily be a source of very large revenue 
tothe Company. The only thing required was sufficient working capital, and he 
could not too strongly urge on the shareholders the necessity of not taking any 
action through ignorance of the exact position that might in any way damage the 
very excellent opportunities which the Company had of becoming a large 
and important factor in the oil world. Mr. James Jackson seconded the reso- 
lution. A discussion lasting 2} hours followed, during which everything said 
against the Board was loudly applauded, and when anything was said in favour of 
them the speaker was howled down. An amendment proposed by Mr. Todd to 


‘defer the adoption of the Report and appoint a committee of enquiry was ca 


almost unanimously. Thereupon the chairman demanded a poll, which he fixed 
to be taken at the offices of the Company on the following Thursday week, 
between the hours of 10 and 4, The re-election of directors was not pr: 

with, but Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. were re-appointed auditors. 

A meeting of preference shareholders was held to appoint directors, but the 
proposals were negatived and a poll was demanded which was fixed to be taken 
on the same day at the same time and place. 
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